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| JUNE 30, 1930 | 


PROBLEM OF THE COLLEGE SCHOOLS: 


HE purpose of College is is to. ‘he to improve 
. in all its forms and stages of advancement, public and private, in 


the United States and in foreign lands; and its chief means to the 

accomplishment of this task is the demonstration or experimental 

school. Grace Dodge caught the inspiration which led to the estab-. 

- lishment of the College from her service as a member of the Board 

of Education of New York City, and from her experiences in settle. _ 

~ . ment work where she came to realize the educational deficiencies - 

-. the young women who were products of the public schools. Com- — 
pletion of the elementary school course did not prepare for life, nor 


did mastery of the subjects taught yield ability to earn a living: The 


- traditional studies which in rural life supplemented the education of 

home, vocation, church*and community: failed to meet the needs of. 
the rapidly growing city, and redirection and readjustment were im- ~ 

perative. Various efforts of the Kitchen Garden Association and 

* other organizations crystallized in the Model School (later the 

Horace Mann School), founded to demonstrate the. place of the 

a manual and household arts in an otherwise bookish curriculum, and - 

. in the New York School for the Training of Teachers (from which - 

OAs of the Dean's Report. to the. Trustees, which’ with the reports ‘of the several 


Schools, Institutes, and administrative departments of the College for year 30, 1930,. 
been — in bulletin form. 
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Teachers College grew) to provide enibnirs capable of carrying. the 
new ideas into practice. The Horace Mann School was not an addi- 


tion to Teachers College. If the School and the College did not grow 


~ simultaneously, the former was part of the. original plan; and for 
many years the School had a larger enrollment than the College and 
_ occupied more than half the classrooms, laboratories, and offices. 

'- From time ‘to time other schools have been added. Because it - 
lacked endowment, the Horace Mann School was forced to depend | 
upon tuition charges for its support, and pupils began to: come pre- - 


dominantly from business and professional families able to afford the - BI 


expense. These parents wanted their children to go to college and 


~. thus tended to force the school into the conventional college prepara- 
tory mold. Opportunities for practice teaching and experimentation 


were, in consequence, restricted, and to fill the need, the Speyer School ~ 
was established, and was maintained until the student body at the- 
‘College had changed so as to make practice teaching in the. elementary : 
school no.longer a‘necessity. In 1914 the boys of the upper six years 
__ of the Horace Mann School were transferred to the new Horace 
Mann School for Boys in Fieldston, leaving a coeducational .elemen- 


: - tary school and a girls’ high school adjacent to the College. Ata .. } 


later date, under the influence of Dr. Abraham Flexner’s profound | 4a 
paper entitled “A Modern School,” the General Education Board 


founded the Lincoln School to test the possibility of a secondary 
school better adapted to present-day American needs, in which mathe- 


-. matics, modern languages, and natural and social sciences would 
form the basis for a cultural education, rather than the discipline of - 


ancient languages and formal studies. The building of a good school — 
serving a New York City community was incidental to the develop- 
ment of a new type of education capable of widespread imitation and 

adoption, and the Lincoln School was placed under the control of 
_ Teachers College so that teachers could be trained in the spirit of the 


new enterprise. Ample funds were granted that the school might be ; : 


- free to innovate and experiment. . 
‘With the opportunities afforded by these various types: of 
- Teachers College appears to haye an ideal organization for the ac- » 
complishment of its task; but one should not be too sure of his judg- 
‘ment. Habit and custom may blind one’s eyes. Traditions may. 
It sometimes happens that the gradual accu- 
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of slight changes, all unnoticed, become altered: Ad- 
ministrators have learned that appraisals by outside investigators 


often yield new insight it into local problems. 


APPRAISAL OF ‘THE COLLEGE SCHOOLS 


The hte to understand the situation of the present and as more | 


_ wisely to plan for the future, it was decided more than a year ago to 
request a committee of competent judges from the outside to make a’ 
- study and appraisal of the work of the Horace Mann and the Lin- 

coln Schools and their relation to the College. The Appraisal Com- — 
- mittee was composed of President James R. Angell of Yale Univer-. 


sity, President Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin College, and President 
Walter A. Jessup’ of the State University of Iowa. These gentlemen 


“ met many times in conference, visited the schools, conferred with the © 


principals, directed the gathering of data, suggested investigations 
which were made, the data, and submitted a. most val- 


-uable report. 


~The Committee finds the Horace Mann School for Boys. to be a: | 


‘conventional college preparatory school of the. country day school 
- type. It has exceptional success in preparing its pupils to pass the 


college entrance examinations. Its graduates do well in college. 


There is a splendid, though conventional, school spirit. The high 3 
- school departments of the Lincoln and the Horace Mann Girls’ 
.- Schools are equally successful in college preparation and their grad- 


uates on the whole have slightly-better records in college than the 


.. pupils from the Horace Mann School fer Boys. There are few sig- 


nificant differences among the three schools in the upper years, except 


for the absence of classical languages in the Lincoln School. . Even’ 


here Latin is sometimes studied outside of school hours, - through 


tutors provided at home. Lincoln. Elementary School is dis- 
~~ tinctly. progressive. and ‘experimental, the Horace Mann Elementary... ~ 


School is less so, but still definitely progressive. The three high 


_ schools are much more conventional and traditional—this under pres- 
- sure from the colleges and from the parents who are college grad- 
uates and desire their children to prepare snhampered for 
entrance.’ 


The Appraisal reports that “the three have 


"exercised a wide and profound influence on the schools of the country. 
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The schools are especially. influential. ‘This influence is: 


derived partly from textbook production, and partly from the devis- 
‘ing of new procedures which have been later adopted, either as a 


_ result of visitation, or as a result of the training of teachers at Teach- | : 


~ ers College, who later accept school positions. The unique nature of 
the Lincoln School text and curriculum material has been especially. 
significant. The summer demonstration schools of Teachers College . 


Ws conducted in the Horace Mann School building have also been 


the schools. 


extremely influential. The visiting by representatives of normal 
‘schools and teachers colleges, as well as by distinguished educators 
from foreign countries, is a striking indication of the Position. _— by — 


INTEGRATION OF SCHOOLS WITH ‘COLLEGE 


The Committee feels that prompt attention should be given to ves d 
problem of integrating the schools with the College. “Neither the © 
Horace Mann School for Boys nor the Lincoln School has been-satis- 


factorily integrated with Teachers College, with the result that little } 


_ consistent and continuous joint experimentation has been undertaken. 


The opportunity for outstanding leadership i is hardly equalled else-— 
~ : where, and prompt attention should be given to the more effective 
on _ exploitation of the situation. The Horace Mann Elementary and 


the Girls’ High Schools are more successfully used by Teachers 
College than the other but not as fully. as sight be. 


the case. 


the case the School Boys the lack of 

integration is no doubt due to its removal from the Teachers College. 

"campus and the singleness of its purpose as a college preparatory 
. school; whereas in the Lincoln School there has been from the begin- 


‘ning an apparent disposition for the school to maintain its own iden- |. 
- tity apart from Teachers College in the case of experimental projects. “a 


“Although. there may have been ample reason for this isolation. in 
the past, it is our conviction that the greatest contribution to future 
_ educational theory and practice can be achieved only by the close | 
integration of the school, which is a laboratory, with the correspond- ~ 


ing Teachers College departments. Such relationship has of. 


a the utmost value i in medical education.” ” 
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DIFFERENTIATION OF FUNCTIONS OF. COLLEGE SCHOOLS. 


The Committee also doubts the wisdom of maintaining. three | 


. schools so much alike. “It is our belief that these schools should: | 


serve distinct functions. The Horace Mann Schools should demon- — 


strate sound. educational theory, but the Lincoln School, founded to 
prosecute. educational experimentation and investigation, should con- 
tinue to be directed to these ends. This is possible in the elementary : 
school under present conditions, but there cannot be much experimen- 
tation and investigation in a high school. where parents, pupils, and 


teachers alike have their attention fixed upon College Board exam- 


inations which become more difficult year by year. - - The Lincoln High 
School cannot become the experiment station which it should be 
unless the college entrance. problem be surmounted. This may pos- 
sibly be achieved by special negotiations with various colleges to pro- — 
vide dispensation for Lincoln School graduates; or, more possibly, 
- most of the entrance difficulties would vanish by the establishment 

. of a connected j junior college. The extended school would then be 
_ free to vary its program as experimentation and investigation might iiss 
dictate. There appears to be littke warrant for the maintenance by _ 


3 Teachers College of three high schools dominated, as the three high - 


schools are at present, by the common purpose of ile trac for the 
College Board entrance examinations.” 


In short, the Appraisal Committee finds two serious faults i in the = 


present situation; one a problem of integration, the other, one of dif- | 


ferentiation. ‘Sound educational theory” developed in the College 
_ should be demonstrated in the Horace Mann Schools.. The Lincoln 
. School and the various divisions of the College should codperate 
in order to provide . the desirable “consistent and continuous joint 


3 experimentation” which the Appraisal Committee finds absent. The — 


schools should be closer to the College, aad they should : serve. dis. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE “AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


When the Appraisal Committee suggests the demonstration of Ss 
“sound educational theory,” it raises a question of profound difi- = 


culty. Everyone knows that the American secondary school is under: 
~ fire. Congress has appropriated $225,000 for a. nation-wide study. 
of education. Theres isa general feeling that something 
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is amiss, and within Teachers College there i is at the moment con- - 
. siderable variation of opinion as to. what constitutes “sound educa- 


Pa tional theory” for the high school. Sir Michael Sadler, in the Sachs 


Lectures delivered at Teachers College in March. 1930, discussed — 
recent trends in secondary education the world over. He expressed 
his approval of the American ideal of twelve years of schooling at _ 
public expense, available to the children of all the people. He made _ 

- clear his belief in secondary education primarily as liberal education, 


% _ and outlined his idea of culture and its sources. He furthermore © - 


defined the goal of the high school as the production of a relatively. 
sinall, highly trained élite, and he reconciled the apparently conflict- 
ing statements by advocating that the few be selected from all the - 
j people, rich or poor, favored or handicapped, by a system of progres- 
sive examinations. ‘Sound educational theory” for. the secondary | 


or ‘school, according to Sir Michael Sadler, should include the abolition - 


of all social and financial barriers, the development of a highly per- 
fected system of selection, and the concentration upon a small group 
of fine and able scholars from among which number would come our | 
élite. Editorial comment in the press and other favorable reactions _ 
indicate that Sir. Michael struck a seaipceund chord i in the thinking ~ 
of many of our people... 

_ Professor Thomas H. Briggs, i in: his Inglis Lecture at Harvard i in 


‘January 1930, presented the most severe criticism of secondary edu- 


-. cation in the United States that has been made during recent years. 


fundamental premise is that education should be considered as" 


“a long term investment by the State to make itself a better place 


in which to live and in which to make a living, to perpetuate itself and © 
— promote its own interests.” . Considering the implications of. this 


. premise in full detail he pantera with the triple accusation that 
educational ‘authorities have made no serious efforts to formulate 
for secondary schools a curriculum which promises maximum good ° 


to the supporting State”; that “there has been no respectable achieve- - .- 
ment, even in the subjects offered in secondary school curricula”; and 


‘that “no effort has been made sufficient to establish in students appre-. 


ciation of the values of the subjects in the curriculum such as to insure. 
continued study either in higher. schools or ‘independently after com-. . 


_- pulsion ceases.”’ On the bases of these judgments Professor Briggs a 
concludes, “Assuming, the of the defended. in 3 
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‘essay, a state’s might conceivably. present agninat an. i 
_ tional authority. (in the United States) an indictment for misfeasance . 


in office and the misappropriation of public funds.” It is an interest- 


_. ing commentary on the state of the public mind that so scathing a - 
_ denunciation of education should pass relatively unnoticed in the public 


° press, to be hidden behind the barrage of criticism of a statement 
_ predicting the passing of importance of the private school, which held.. 


a less significant place in the argument. ‘Sound educational theory,” 


= according to Professor Briggs, would demand that we know where n- 


_ we are going and that we be on our way. 


Professor Paul Monroe, upon the basis of his experi- 


ence, attacks secondary education from another angle. In many _ 
- countries of the world he has witnessed the expansion of the second- 


ary school, the increase in numbers of the pupils, and: since the War, 


the breakdown of class lines. He believes that society has advanced . 
to its present place by. means of education, but he holds that wide- — 
spread secondary education of the cultural type is the cancer of 


3 “society, the misguided cell which by: over-multiplication destroys the ~ 


) organism which shelters it. Increasing numbers of secondary schools 
yield i increasing numbers of graduates who are content only with posi- 
tions in the already overcrowded fields of professional life and gov- 
ernment service, the “white-collar” jobs. Many are. doomed to. 
disappointment, and thus there develops a discontented and unhappy - 

“educated proletariat,” a floating population which becomes the | 

‘source of sedition, revolution, and. unrest. . ‘Sound. educational 
| theory,” according to Professor Monroe, would include the restric- 


 ___ tion of cultural secondary education and the establishment of far more: 


vocational and ‘practical education. 


EDUCATION FOR THE INDUSTRIALIZED ERA. 


George S. Counts; in the lagiis Lecture delivered 


‘Harvard University in 1929, holds ‘‘sound educational theory” 
even more difficult to determine. He believes that the pil 
rides in an automobile and thinks in a horse and buggy; that teachers -. 


_. live in the days of Henry Ford and prepare their pupils for the times 


_- of the village blacksmith; and that, unless educators see the implica- 
-. tions of the new day and adjust education. to it, future generations 
will deem us as ara and i at as we ourselves properly judge many 2 
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our predectssors.. It is interesting to recéive such 2 criticism: as 
_ this. For years specialists in rural education have charged that Amer- 
' ican education is suited to the city child but not to the child in the 
country, and have recommended that special investigations should . 
be.made of the problems of the rural areas, and special courses pro- 
-- vided to help in their solution. It is surprising to hear from Pro- — 
fessor Counts that American secondary education is suited only to_ 
_. the bygone agrarian age and that little has been done to adjust it to. 
the industrialized era which we are now entering. What we have is 
~ rural education. What we need is city education. Professor Counts 


- . examines certain-of the recommendations of the Commission on the 


Reorganization of Secondary Education and. finds that they rest in 
“no carefully. thought-out theory of society” ; that they use phrases 
~ “put into our mouths by the old agrarian divilination.” “We must | 
soon,” says. Professor Counts, ‘ ‘accept the challenge ‘of industrial 
_ society and proceed to the construction of.a theory of ‘Secondary: edu- 


cation which deals with the problems of modern life.” He contends © - 


“that America has gone through such important changes i in: the years 


since the War that. our education is: lagging far behind. 


We used to refer to the Industrial Revolution as an accomplished 


fact. Now itis recognized as ‘wom. change that" is only well 


under way. 


A decade ago in in China the was until 


far into the night by the clatter of the-looms. At home the father 
of the’ family was at his work weaving the thread into brocade, and 


-.. the wife and.the children, young and old, assisted. Just as in the 


days of Silas Marner, the worker worked for himself; purchased 


~ the thread and sold the cloth, and lived an independent, though mea- 


ger, existence. Life was similar to that in the American colonies 

'. before the invention of the spinning jenny and the power loom broke 
down individual efforts, established the factory system, concentrated 
population in the cities, on what we know as. the Indus- 

trial Revolution. 

-_ But even in China ten years. ago this Maine was imminent. While 


we Nanking’s weavers worked ‘at their hand looms Shanghai already - 
- stood wreathed in the smoke of factories; and miserable conditions 


of work, long hours, child labor, ill health, and other evils which 
overtake country penple to city. environment and fac- 
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tory. life were iy beslasing to become apparent. The American educa- . 
tor in Nanking might have been tempted, foreseeing the modification — 
“. that was certain to come, to find satisfaction in considering the rela- 
tion of education to social conditions i in the United States where this 
- industrial change had taken place a century before, where the prob- 
‘lems had long since emerged and had apparently been settled, where _ 
the transition had presumably | been atrial made and the educational ; 
implications realized. . 

_ There is something of a tok t in finding that the satisfaction of 
the: American educator would have had no justification in fact. The _ 
recent publication of Middletown by the Lynds and the two volumes | 


= of Recent Economic Changes by the Hoover Commission throw an. - 


altogether different light. on the ‘situation. - “The. present situation 
. in the United States,” writes Professor Gay of Harvard, “may be 
regarded i in future times as but one interesting stage in a lengthening 
~. series of somewhat similar episodes. characterizing the history of this — 
and other nations. The Industrial Revolution, of which this stage 
- is a part, was not merely a sudden burst of industrial and commercial 


activity, occurring in England just before the threshold of the nine- .. 


teenth century, and: spreading by transmission or transfusion at suc- 
cessive intervals to other countries.. It was rather a. new organic _ 
growth, utilizing new powers over nature, and expanding over the 


world with. unseen but continuing acceleration. The ‘successive 


phases of its development we have only begun to analyse.” _ Thus 


F _. the Industrial Revolution is not a thing of the: past. The period from . 


1780 to 1830 was only the start. The change from “that primitive, 
. egalitarian, individualistic . democracy produced by the log cabin, 
land, and isolation” began. late in the eighteenth century, 
continuously progressed since that time, and in the period since the — 


War has modified our society with increasing and heightened results. | i 
The full effects have not yet been reached, but 


"our society.are still in the making. 
these changes will be no-one can but 2 no American 
school can be called progressive, no demonstration representative of | 
sound educational theory, and no experiment forward- looking unless 

c there be consideration of ‘the changing world in which we live. We ° 


are in great need of economists who can interpret to the schoolmaster 


the educational needs and: of this new society of ours. Much 
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‘-must be done i in coming years; patient investigations must t be made; a 


there must be keen insight into movements and. and wise inter- 


pretation of results. 


Without benefit of thorough it is to 


-- a few. of the problems which the new industrialism brings with it. ‘ 


and to hazard a guess as to the educational problems involved. There 


- are a few straws blowing about which show the direction of the wind. 
. _ There is neither time nor space ina report-of this sort to discuss in: 

_ detail the educational implications ‘of this new day and age, but in. 

‘diagrammatic form we.can suggest emphases that. the. future may 


make. The first column of the preceding diagram represents. a con- 


~ ‘dition in the agrarian age, the second the change made in the earlier 
‘stages of ‘the Industrial Revolution, the third the condition of the — 


future as we can best estimate what-we are coming to, and the fourth 


ma what the new. task of education must be. 


USING EDUCATION. TO REMAKE THE. WORLD 


‘There 3 is, however, another problem to be: considered ao we 


shall arrive at a “sound. educational theory.” We agree that educa-— 
~ tion should consider the changing world in which we live and that-our. 
pupils should ‘be prepared to live in that world. It does not follow, 
however, that men and women should be content forever to accept | 
the kind of society which we happen to find. Ingenious’ men make 
. inventions. New processes are devised. A whole new life develops. 
on the earth. Shall machines, shall inventions, : shall industrial proc- 
~ esses determine the life which we shall live? If we drift, this will 
be the case; but it is not necessary to drift. We have in the education — 
‘of the young an instrument by which man may direct his own des- _ 


tiny, a force which if properly applied. may be used by society to 


=i reshape itself. It-is necessary that we adjust pupils to the changing _ 
world in which we live, but it is far more important that we so train || * 
them that by their influence they may remake this world into one in — 
which it is good to live. Slaves to the machine we must not be: ae 
It is plain, therefore, that ‘ ‘sound educational theory” will be no: - 
-éasy achievement in the years to.come. We must educate all the peo-. 
ple.and at the. same time provide.an élite. We must devise an-educa- 


tion that serves the state and that overcrowds no special group of - 


vocations ¢ or professions. We must fit our popils to live i in the. indus- 
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age and: vaccinate them the diseases of the 
Sir Michael Sadler and Professor Briggs, Professor Monroe and Pro-— 
fessor Counts directed their criticisms at secondary schools in the 
United States. : Their criticisms apply quite as well to elementary edu- — 
cation, for with us the distinction between elementary education and | 
secondary. education is rapidly wearing away.. We imported the ele- 
mentary school from Europe, where it was the. common training insti- 
tution for the children of the masses. We imported also the 
secondary school, the Gymnasium, the lycée, which are the European | 
"institutions for training the children of the classes preparatory to | 
; government service and professional life. We found it inconvenient | 
to retain the parallel relationship, and. ‘superimposed a truncated 


secondary. school upon the elementary school. At first the elementary . ‘ 


_. school provided general training for all, while the secondary school 
"was intended to give college Preparation and cultural education for 
the few. Sometimes this was termed people’s college.” But 


to-day nearly everybody goes to high school. In fact there is almost - “n 4 
the same percentage of those eligible enrolled in high schools to-day 
as there was in both elementary and high school in: sit- 


uation is: revealed i in the following 


| 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN ENROLLED IN HIGH SCHOOLS =a 
IN THE UNITED 1890-1930 
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ESTIM ATED PER CENT OF: CHILDREN 15, 16, 17 AND 18 YEARS > 
OF AGE ‘ENROLLED. IN. SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1890-1930. ALSO PER CENT OF CHILDREN 5-17. 
OF AGE ENROLLED IN SLEMEN TARY. AND 

-. HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1870. 


These statistics indicate. that the United States can look to. 
the time in the not far distant future when all citizens will have had_ 
“from ten to twelve years. of.education in a common school, the ele- 
mentary and high school; and we canbe sure that the two names | 
_will persist only by tradition,. law, or educational convenience, and 
“not because of differing social functions. The school. of twelve 
‘ grades, like the Lincoln School and the Horace. Mann School, is not 


-~ a combination of two separate. levels of education, but rather i is organ -_ 


- ized according | to the normal and natural plan. 
TWELVE-YEAR COMMON SCHOOL 


We to think of the elementary. school as one concept, the 


secondary school as another. From now on we must consider both to-- 


gether—just as we formerly considered the elementary school alone. 


—the common training ground for all Americans.: Into this twelve- 
_ »year school will go all the children of all Americans. . Forth from it - 


| will come young men and women into every walk. of life, to. Play 


| 
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parts ii in every phase of our society. We must hold i in mind not 
only clergymen, lawyers, physicians, and. business men, but also farm 
laborers, industrial workers, housewives, nurses, shop. girls, chain. 


-.° store employees, and street car conductors. All will be products i 


this common school. 
_ roe and Professor Counts addressed the American high school they. 
. were thus including the elementary school. Their criticisms also come 
nearer home, for they certainly include not. only the American high 
-school and elementary school in general, but also the Horace Mann 
School, the Horace Mann School for Boys, and the Lincoln School. 
~ “Sound. educational theory” must be demonstrated in the Horace — 
Mann Schools. Promising experiments and. investigations are the 
functions of the Lincoln School. What better program for’ the 
improvement of the Schools and their relation to the. College could 
there be than a response to these that have been 
during the past two years? : 


A COLLEGE SCHOOL CONFERENCE FOR TEACHERS COLLEGE 


| The trouble is that we lack the proper integration. Ger- 
‘many wishes to reform her educational system, she calls the Reichs- 
schulkonferenz, and for weeks at a time the leading educators in meet- 
ing assembled discuss and hear discussed plans for change.. From this- 
- large gathering come the decisions of the group, and the changes are - 
tried out and put into effect: In France reforms in education, unless 
~ the Minister of Public Instruction be a tyrant, come from the Conseil - 
Superieur. To this. body are appointed representatives of all shades . 


‘of educational opinion. ‘Here conflicting ideas are weighed, possible 


reconciliations effected, adjustments and compromises made. From 
‘the meeting of many ideas, do reforms emerge. 
_ Teachers College with its. three schools should do in miniature . 
what has been done i in Germany and France. . Let us have our College - 
School Conference. _ Let us create our Superior Council. Let us 


appoint representatives from the schools and from the College, from. 


. the faculties and from the patrons, to consider the conflicting criti- - 


cisms and plans for reorganization. and readjustment. From this 


conference would come not only a crystallization of opinion but plans. 
‘for the future. The Horace Mann Schools to demon-. 
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strate that which was agreed upon as sound. The Lincsh School (if 7 
it-were liberated from college entrance requirements ) could undertake . 


-. to investigate the most pressing problems concerning which there is 


‘doubt. The Child Development Institute, the Institute of Educa- . 
tional. Research, the Institute of School Experimentation, and the. 


cs Schools of Education and Practical Arts could coéperate. Then in 


our microcosm we should have anticipated the movement for reform’. 


__ in American education that is certain to come, and Teachers College 
. again. would serve its function of helping to improve education in all. . 
|. its forms and stages, public and Private, in the United States and in - 


the eter countries of the world. 


Respectfully. 
F. Russext, 
pews, 


THE: OUTLOOK IN SECONDARY 


YOUTH AND TESTS* 


“By SIR MICHAEL SADLER 


K.CS.1., LITT.D., - 


Master of University College, Osford 


TN MY first lecture I ie of tie victorious ‘iil - the idea that 


secondary education should be open to everybody. At last the ~ 


; hope of Comenius may be fulfilled. You will remember the words 


_- of that valiant pioneer who, nearly. three centuries ago, felt very 


much what we feel about the possibilities of national education : i 


... aim,” he said “at securing for all human beings training in-all that 


_ is proper to their common humanity.” - I recalled to our thoughts the — 
‘many changes in. science, politics, and social philosophy which have 


smoothed the way for the advance of the inspiring idea to which. 
Comenius was the first to give public utterance. And I touched upon 


the unique part which the United States have taken through their F 
; example, influence, and generosity in disseminating his educational 


ideal.” But we found ourselves confronted by a dilemma. Every». 
nation needs a selective agency for the choice of those who shall be 


the responsible guardians of its tradition of culture, of administrative 


_. responsibility, and of professional skill:. The chief selective agency 


must be education, or rather some mesh or method of test attached to 

education. But how can education, at one and the same time, be 

-. indiscriminately accessible and yet pick out those who shall, by the. 

use they make of it, prove themselves fit to be chosen as representing 

- the standard of knowledge and capacity which that education is. 
£ designed to produce and train in the interests of all the. higher. call. 
ings of the community ? This dilemma is the crucial problem in. 
modern: educational policy. 


* This is the second of three lectures ina series. » under the provisions of the Julies. and Rosa Sachs 
Endowment: Fund, delivered before the faculty: and students of Teachers College, on March 26, 27, 


¥ and 28, 1930. The first lecture, entitled “Progress and Pitfalls,” appeared in the October Ravens 


the third * ‘A Liberal a” will be sarees in the December Recorp. —Editor. 
; 123°. . 
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am. drawn to the’ that education’ 
shoald be universal. But talents are diverse; temperaments vary; 
the ultimate demands of life are not identical; the rates of psycho- 
logical development are uneven; not all boys are. the same, nor all 
girls; the needs of the sexes overlap.. Giotto, Catharine of Siena, 


- . Joan of Arc, Shakespeare, Franklin, Washington, Goethe, Napoleon, 


Faraday, Bismarck, Queen Victoria, and Henry Ford each in turn 
~ came to the full flower of genius through varied courses of training a 
and experience. For their lesser counterparts, for those who in the 
future may disclose similar gifts of heart and mind, we shall do wisely — 

~ to provide varieties of education adapted to varieties of gift and tem- 
‘per. Robert Owen and the Communists oversimplify the problem. _ 
There are many roads in education because human nature is not level © 


’. in capacity or identical in potential growth. . Unity of encouragement 
i has, somehow or other, to be combined with variety of route. | 


~ And this makes secondary and higher education a heavy. charge on. 
public funds.’ So heavy indeed that some countries may not be able 
to afford it except by impairing its. quality or contenting themselves: 
with too limited a variety of alternative course of training. In these . 


$e lectures, however, I do not propose to discuss in detail the financial” 


. difficulty which, in many countries, dogs the hope of a desirable form . 


.’ in education. Everywhere this financial difficulty is the cause either - = 


_of hesitancy to make a liberal offer in educational choice or of the 


4 inadequacy of proffered alternatives. But believing, | as I do, that — 


- education in the widest. sense of the word is the primary duty of a 
nation, I am not without hope that economy in other kinds of national 

: expenditure—especially economy iin armaments—may remove many 

.. of the difficulties which now obstruct progress in educational organi-. 


i zation, and also that we may find, as a result of experience and exper- © . 


. iment, that many: courses of training may be provided at a lower | 
cost than we are accustomed to think inevitable. Let us, therefore, _ 
_while never forgetting the difficulty of meeting the cost of adequate - 
education out of public funds, fix our r thoughts on the not less come 

questions : 


(1) whether education. should be or. selective: 
(2) how far the essentials of education must always’come, not. 


through the organized discipline of the school alone, but 


through agence. more impalpable and atmospheric which 


H 
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“kindle the zeal, brace the will and. color the purpose of 


those for whom the. educational is 
and. 


( whet, 3 in the province vel national are the 
if-any, to the function of government ? 


When \ we have found answers, at any rate provisional answers, to’ 


these questions, we shall be able to judge what tests. of individual ey 


attainment and aptitude are practicable without to the process 
of education itself, 


1.°To the first of these questions I would submit for your considera- _ 
i hen: ‘the answer that, at this juncture in the readjustment of social’ 


- Opportunity to the new claims of knowledge, business, and aspiration, - 


our chief purpose should be to make a good education effectively open 
* to. everybody and that, therefore, we should welcome every kind of. 
experiment, find place for every kind of study, test every hypothesis, 


q grapple with every difficulty i in a search for those kinds of education | a 3 


which, at one and the same time, awake enjoyment and demand . 
discipline of body and mind alike. This I believe to be a time of. 


. radical venturesomeness in education, for trying all things, for being - ; 
_ guided by the instincts of the community, for offering courses to which. — 


_- young people are drawn, not by their easiness but by reason of their 
_ inherent interest and of the enjoyment which they give to those who . ? 
strenuously endeavor to excel. In other words, at this juncture I, 


for one, would lay stress not on the selective function. of secondary~ | 


education but on its assimilative power. ._In every nation the com- | 
_ munity viewed as a whole is instinctively secking a new basis of social 


equality, an equality of social opportunity, not in the belief that 
_ society is to be levelled but, on the contrary, that :on the basis of a. 
_ new initial equality just distinctions of individual excellence may be © 


discovered, recognized, and rewarded. When this. phase has passed,. 


and it will much more quickly in some ‘countries than in. others, 
~~ it will be found possible to build upon the new platform of social 


equality new contrivances for the selection of those who are fittest _ 
. for this or that function in the modern State. - The dissolution of old - 


class barriers, the scouring away of ancient obstacles to. individual ah 
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of the great ‘cducstional. movement which has slowly 
“gained strength in all countries of the world during the last hundred 
--and fifty years. Its course isnot yet finished. It is now biting its 
_ way into the granite breakwaters of tradition. It is a great tidal 
movement of the human spirit which has not yet reached its ebb. 

2. Turning, however, to our: second question, we do well to remind. 
ourselves how difficult it is in the absorbing study of education, and 
especially when we are preoccupied with its administrative problems 
and with the study of its legislative fortune, to forget that national | 
education in its true sense is not a matter of schools and colleges _ 
alone. It is partly an organized provision of good and tested teach- .. 


~ ing in all subjects necessary to be learnt; it is partly an attempt to. 
provide opportunities for the effective development and training of . 
- individual wills and the. blending of them into varied chords of coép- 


eration. It is partly the pressure of an envelope of subtle influences - 


'. which play upon the sympathy, the imagination, the judgment, and - 


~ the will, stimulating all alike into activity but, so far as may be, 


‘imparting not identity of belief, or of ideal, or of prejudice, but a “| 
' certain uniformity of tone to the complexion of the mind, a certain: . 


‘predisposition to conform to a.general type while allowing effective 
- opportunity for individual protest, and refraining from intolerant . 
suppression of defiant diversity. A school is not a closed chamber - - 
- shut against all outside things. Those. who control schools cannot 
withstand the spirit of the age. Currents of outside opinion, word- — 
‘less it may be but real, pass through schools and colleges as the wind 
. blows through the wires of a. bird-cage, or as the tide drifts through 
a net at sea. Many influences meet and fluctuate and recur as they 
- weave around each one of us, or around each group or generation, 


- . the invisible meshes of the net which holds us together. Little of | 


- this is conscious or formulated or prescribed. Much is ‘traditional, 


impersonal, intangible, unsought, and-unobserved. Flakes of. ‘tole 


~ ence’ fall upon the mind, color its disposition, affect its” judgment. 
~ Early influences of home training; drawings toward new points of 


yiew, cold currents or hot from this speculative interest or that; some 


long remembered criticism or harassing doubt; slow changes in the 
standard of judging what is right and wrong in public affairs; the — 
~ push upon the mind of some strong current in ‘national. feeling; a . 
— crisis in national mpanery a sense of the complexity and inter- 
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mixture nat things; consciousness of an’ invisible conflict being waged . 
"round us, silent, unceasing, and for infinitely important issues; deep- 
_ ening gratitude and loyalty to the living tradition of ancient insta : 
tions; some new and deeper sense; perhaps, of what had been rather 


d ~ read than felt before; above all, the revelation of beauty—these ‘a 


imponderable and permeating influences more than any school les- 
sons touch the imagination and the conscience, and so affect conduct. | 
Not, indeed, that education consists solely or chiefly in a fine web 
of searching but impalpable influences under which the growing and - 
_ changing mind and character lie passive and inert. Direct teaching, 


-. skillful development of interest, the winnowing discipline of exact 


- and pointed criticism, the unfolding of new fields of study—these 
must ever be the dominant things in school and. college life. But. 
‘subtler forces than: these should not be forgotten or ignored, and ~ 


* most important of all is the play of the learner’s will, its gathering 
power to use its surroundings, but also to rise above them and, if = 
need be, to change and reform them. National education is no. 
_mechanical thing—no mere affair of legislative codes and noble build- 


ings and liberal subsidies. True, it necessarily comprises many mate- © 
rial things—buildings, equipments, books, laboratories, works of art, — 
recreation grounds: True, it involves much systematic organization— 
rules for the order of studies, for the licensing. of teachers, for the 


_ conduct of inspection, for the apportionment of subsidies. But itis 
not in its essence a mechanical fabric. iti isa spiritual and intellectual 


atmosphere. 
- 3. Thus we come to the. threshold of our third question—what a are 


the limits, -if any, of the function of’ government in the province of . <a 
national education thus conceived ? Secondary education everywhere, = 
_ at any rate in its more popular form, is passing steadily out of the 


category of private effort into the category of those public services | 
which are supported by taxation. The words “free education” sound 
like a trumpet in educational debate. This change in the relation of 


“secondary education to the State involves inevitably an increase of 


_ State control of secondary schools.. It is well, therefore, that we 


: should distinguish between State supervision which is salutary’ and 
' State control which, if it curtails the freedom of educational experi- 


ment and growth, is mischievous. True indeed is-it that not every 


school: can make good use of. freedom. ‘Many free 
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‘jo interference frsin the State, have been in bondage to routine | 
and intellectually inert. But at the heart of the matter there is an 

- element of danger in any great extension of governmental control | 
over schools. Education is not wholly a matter of public concern, 
It lies: athwart the boundary which divides. public functions from pri- . 
_ vate initiative. It is too important a factor in national life for the 


| . State to abrogate its responsibilities in regard to it. But, at the same ~ . 
time, it is too intimately. connected with family life and with private 


_ conviction to. be entrusted to governmental management alone. It is - 
E desirable, therefore, to seek for some new synthesis between State 
supervision and educational freedom, especially in the mn of . 
primary, secondary, and higher education alike. 
_ Political danger may, as in England in the days of Elizabeth, com- 


_ pel the government to limit the educational freedom of its citizens... } 
_ . Such coercion is based, not on any philosophical principle but on force 


majeure. It is a measure of police. On the part of the government | 
it is an act of self-defense. It will be reversed if the government 


> falls. It will be relaxed if the government secures general ; acceptance. 


It is, therefore, rightly to be regarded as incident to an exceptional — 
state of things, as military and self-protective in its object and likely, — 
so long as it lasts, to deaden educational initiative and the free play 


of intellectual and moral influences in the training of the young. It _ 
_ may, at certain stages in national history, be necessary, but its necessity 


is always to be deplored, and minor. measures of coercive control | 


designed to eliminate educational minorities or to hamstring their 
- _ enterprise, similarly call for apology and regret. The real strength | 


_ of national life is tested by its ability to tolerate great varieties of © 
educational principle within its borders. If the principle of nation-— 
_ality is firmly based in a country it can rely upon a great common 

measure of loyalty among those ‘who caritrol and teach in a great 


ioe variety of schools. 


To recapitulate, taking each of these three queitions in turn, I: 


a ‘submit that Robert Owen in his communistic plan of national educa- 


tion was right in desiring a greater measure of. social equality but — 
_ wrong in not regarding it as a new starting-point for fresh develop- 


“ments of individuality and enterprise. I suggest further that in the . 4 


- brilliant feats of educational engineering which it achieved during the 
‘nineteenth century, Germany, with Prussia at its head, identified edu- — 


i 
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cation too with a well-jointed intellectual discipline, pro-— 
vided: in State schools, to which in practice few alternatives were 
allowed. Thirdly, I submit to you the contention that sooner or later 
in all countries, governments will have to find a synthesis which will 
give a place in the national system of education both to catholic and’ 


-to secular schools and to that great variety of types of schools which ~ | 


_ lie between those sharp extremes. Here, I am well aware, the view _ 
which I submit to you is in direct opposition to that now prevailing, 


“possibly for good and sufficient reasons, in the United States, and in. 


~ ‘those countries in which the political. philosophy of American educa- 

tion has most widely prevailed. | But it is not counter to the judgment 

~. of many American educators who live in countries in which schools’ 
~ conducted upon a specifically religious. basis are not shut out from 

share in subsidies derived from public funds. + a 

_- - In view of the great differences in weighty opinion upon the ques- 
tion whether the government of a democratic State should recognize © 
and aida great variety of schools, including varieties in their religious 


& affiliation, it is right that I should state briefly for your consideration | 


_ the reason which makes me demur to. the ultimate wisdom of exclud-' 
ing from-a share in public funds schools which, though willing to — 


subject themselves to government. inspection and to conform to .. 


standards of secular efficiency, insist upon the teaching of religion as" 
an indispensable part of elementary and secondary education. x 
. In his poem The. Everlasting Gospel, Blake prints a couplet which, _ 
-. whether it represents his own view or dramatizes the opinion of _ 
_another, is a succinct statement of a conviction widely prevalent at 
time among thoughtful men wand women, young and 
old: 
“Thou art a man: God is no more: 
Thine own beara, to adore.” 


Neither i in mild nor in a menacing do these 
express my own conviction but I am myself prepared to see schools, 
based on this fundamental ‘Principle, although it affects worship, — 
prayer, and the focus of man’s belief, recognized and aided by the . 
State provided that they abstain from revolutionary agitation. and 
conform to the requirements of government in respect to the healthi- 


ness | of their premises, the or. of their intellectual discipline, ae 
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‘and the range of the opportunities ‘which they give. he 
and individual training through the duties of corporate life. Similarly 
- ‘and on like conditions, I am prepared to see government grants given - 

to schools which teach the Christian faith (whether Catholic or Prot- 

-estant) and to those which are based upon the Jewish religion. In- 
__- tellectual and moral education ultimately depends upon a philosophy. 
_ Whatever may be true of a time of transition during which we: are 


carried forward by the momentum of a belief once generally accepted, 


- we.cannot, I think, evade the necessity of clearing up in future the 
_-. basic doctrines upon which what the school teaches about human life — 
‘.: and its destiny is founded. In our outlook upon the future of sec- - - 


ondary education, we have to takea long view in order to foresee the 


later developments of present tendencies. I am far from meaning to 
take an alarmist or anything but a hopeful view of the present situa- 

_. tions I welcome its mood of general agreement. -I rejoice in the — 

_. disappearance of exacerbated controversy, turning often upon points — - 
* with regard to which the laity was cold. ‘But I cannot shrink from | 


the conclusion that education regarded as a discipline of character 


cannot, in the long run, evade the first and last things. Mr. H.G. | 
“Wells, in the closing paragraphs of one of his most impressive books, — 
_ First and Last Things-—<iwten aposhting.¢ of the intimate problems of 


conduct, says: 


- There is. something harder to. and thet is. the 


“tion of failure and misdirected effort and. wrong-doing. Faith is no. Open 


Sesame to right-doing, much: less is it the: secret of success. The service. 


of God on earth is no. processional triumph. What if one does wrong. so ao 
- extremely as. to condemn one’s life, to make oneself part of the refuse and 


- not of the building? Or what if one is misjudged, or it may be too piti- 

Tessly judged, ‘and one’s codperation ‘despised and the help one brought be- 
comes a source of weakness? Or suppose that the fine scheme one made _ 
lies shattered or. wrecked by one’s own act, or through some hidden blemish’ 
one's offering. is rejected and flung back and one is thrust out? . 
So, in the end, it may be you or IT will find we have been anne and. not 


hammer. i in the Purpose of God. 


' Then indeed will come the time for Faith, ‘i the last all of Faith, m4 
to say still steadfastly, disgraced or dying, defeated’ or discredited, that all 


_ is well: This and not that was my appointed work, and this I had. to be.t. 


’.In such extremity of anguish, of humiliation and defeat, a man or a. 


* Wells, H. G., First and Last PP. 242-43. Constable, 
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woman has to find some e consolation i in which he really ieellon: That 
_ belief he should have an opportunity of learning from the earliest 
years of his education. Upon his home alone he cannot. depend for . 

_ finding it; from the society which surrounds him he cannot be sure of 
drawing the conviction which will console him in such extremity. The — 
school which prepares him for life a not : evade the ultimate — 
issues of life. 


- Dean Church, | one of the truest representatives of sober English i 
wrote: 


_ Education is ‘one of the greatest os oy tasks which it lies | on per 
generation of human society to fulfil. So great, so difficult, so full of -un- 
~ explored and ‘unknown conditions, and opposite and apparently contradic- 3 
-- tory requirements, that human thought and wisdom are not wide enough to’ 
~ take in the whole field it presents to them: they still stand perplexed and — 
baffled before many of its: most important problems. But still the experi- 
-. ence of ages, and the sincerity of honest efforts, have not gone for nothing; 
and we see enough, amply enough, to encourage us to fulfil our duty. Our . 
thoughts have risen, not. of its necessity—that was always ‘obvious and . 
always felt—but of the. possibilities of its extension. The feeling of our 
responsibility about it has been quickened and deepened, our knowledge of 
its methods and Processes has been raised and increased. We.come more _ 
and more to see how, in all its parts, it must be a combination of authority © 
and liberty; how essential it is that, with discipline and control, there . 
should also be frank confidence and trust; how teacher and scholar act and 
react on one another, how much the scholar lias to give and to teach, how | 
PA greatly -he must be induced to contribute to his own education, if it is to 
“be a successful one. And our ideas have widened, consciously and dis- 
tinctly, of its true aim and scope. In the eventful and hazardous interval 
which all must cross between childhood and manhood, two terrible powers — 
of evil are to be met. with in each man’s. path—ignorance and sin.. If 
- education isto have its perfect work, both must be encountered, both must 
be defeated. It only fulfils half its office, it works with a maimed and 
- distorted idea, unless it deals with character as well as with: intellect ; un- 
less, again, it opens and enlightens the as well as directs, and purifies, 
and fortifies the will? 


Variety of schools of the State gives an 


P tional complexity to the problem of how to use them as a selective 


Church, R. W,; “ in Pascal and Other PP. 217- 18. London, 1896. 
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agency for the picking out of those whose. powers of braia 7" char: 
. acter mark them as the élite. In England during the last thirty years 
elementary schools have been free from external examinations. In _ 
_ some of these schools, it’ is true, there has been special ‘preparation - 
for scholarships entitling the holders to admission. to secondary ~ 
_. schools. But, in the main, the primary schools have been free to 
. . develop without the bias given to a special course of study by an ex- 
_. amination syllabus and without the tendency to. force promising pupils 
_.to precocious attainment. In this statement there is, unfortunately, 
“one grave exception to be made. In the schools which prepare boys = 

~~ of elementary age for the Public Schools, the common entrance exam- - 
--ination, instituted by the Public Schools, seems to have. deadened 

initiative and produced on the intellectual side a disappointing uni- . 
--. formity. Nor am I at all satisfied with the severe competition for 
the entrance scholarship examinations at Public Schools upon. the 


mental growth of boys of outstanding ability. . These boys are the 


"élite in English education. No one who is familiar with many of them _ 
-. can doubt the alertness of their. minds, the variety of their interests, — 
_ the resourcefulness of their leisure. But I am inclined to think that, _ 
good as they are intellectually, they might be better if the primary 
stage of their education were remodelled and if, in a wider range of - 
: subjects, the standard of teaching remained as thorough and stimulat- | 
<9 ing as it now is in the older parts of the curriculum. The work which 
is being done at the Hall School, Weybridge, under Miss Gilpin, - 
with boys and girls of primary school age (though most of the boys — 
are transferred to the older type of preparatory school at the age ~~. 
- of ten because parents feel afraid of their missing the standardized - 
curriculum) is a proof of the admirable results of a wide course of 
_. training which includes the elements of general science, very thorough 


training in English and in French as a spoken language, the beginnings 
of Latin, exact and stimulating teaching of the elements of mathe- 


matics, the training of the body to grace and rhythm, and a great . 
deal of group work and of individual work in music, drawing, painting, 

and craftsmanship. Were it possible for us to introduce into our ~ 
. admirable preparatory schools, where the care of the health, the bear- 
ing, and the character of the boys is now beyond praise, more of the ._. 
- . width, initiative, and exacting intellectual quality of the course of — 
~ training at the Hall School, Weybridge, the basis of our English 


q 
. ‘ 
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higher be strengthened. In that larger depart- 
ment of primary education which is under the direct supervision of 
local authorities and the inspectorate of the Board of Education, _ 
_ there ‘are many. signs of varied and promising growth and of. the. 
- adaptation of the curriculum to the all-round needs of the children 
and to the vivid interests of daily life. Two months ago I was taken . 
by Mr. E. F. D. Bloom, one of His Majesty’ s Inspectors of Schools, 
- to visit two rural elementary schools in Hertfordshire. At one of © 


: them, at Hertingfordbury, the headmaster and his wife, who is also ce ee : 


- a teacher, have interested the whole school of boys and girls not only: 
- in English history and poetry and in the literary sides of early study, 
- but profoundly in the science of daily life, especially i in its applications 


to farm and garden. The school is.as alert as a good scientific labora- _ ; a 


tory. A map of the district made. by the pupils shows the geology 


of the neighborhood and the. outcrop of water-bearing strata.. The ~ - 
children have made an exact diagram of the fields showing the posi- 
tion of wells and where water might be found and, by analysis, which 
_ of the soils. would profit by: chemical treatment. The surrounding ~~ 
_ farmers have: become thoroughly interested in the science of their . 
business through the infection of the school and help it in every way 


by practical sympathy. -. In the. school. garden there are examples of -— 
fruit trees planted and pruned in such a ‘way as to secure the best 


“succession of crops. The bees in the school garden are skillfully - i 
tended: The laboratory of the school was planned by the master 
_ built by him and the pupils, and all the practical work and observa- . 


tions done by the pupils under his care give a thorough training in the 


elements of arithmetic and geometry, and teach the: children methods 


of accurate observation. and ‘record. At another Hertfordshire 


.. a school, Tewin, under the care of the same Inspector and like that at i 


Hertingfordbury in close alliance with the country agricultural school, 
_ the headmaster‘and his wife have enlivened the nature study by keep- 
ing. poultry, bees, and rabbits, all of which are cared for by the chil- | 

dren in the school. The curriculum has a strong rural bias and _. 


~. includes farm visits, gardening, and domestic arts. But the practical” — 
subjects are not taught solely as ends in themselves but are made the 


_ basis for much of the work in fundamental subjects. In experimental 
work the true scientific spirit is evident.. Everything is carefully: 
-_ weighed and measured and recorded—the rations: for poultry, the. 
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yield and prices ‘of: eggs, the grass obtained experimental 


which several varieties are compared, weights of different samples 


of seeds, purity and germination tests, the stages through which the 


beet root which they have grown and weighed passes in the factory 
its changes into molasses and sugar. crystals, and ‘so forth—and the 
_ children are taught to make deductions from the results. Written. 
accounts of the experiments are neatly done and afford good: practice 


in composition ; the numerical data obtained give rise to useful exer- . 
cises in arithmetic. I was much impressed by the keen interest which 


the children take in all branches of their work, by the vigorous cor- . : 
_ porate life of the school, and by the reality which the. teachers have _ 
_. brought into every branch of the: curriculum. ‘ 


The deduction which I ‘draw from these and other cases is eal a 


"so far as possible, the primary stage of education should be left free 
_ from external examination and stimulated by the guidance and encour- — 
agement of inspectors and other friends of the school. But I do not . 
‘see any way of escape at present from the pressure caused by entrance, 
scholarship examinations at the great Public Schools. It is the 
. headmasters and governing bodies alone who can so remodel the 
-. requirements of their entrance and entrance scholarship examinations 
- as to allow greater freedom of curriculum: to the preparatory schools, 


and can substitute for the present tests a competition of wider scope, | 


- rewarding many different sorts of intellectual promise. The common 
‘entrance examination will be easier to change. ‘So intimate is the per- 


sonal connection between the members of the preparatory and of the . 


public schools, so. high the sense of professional honor among the head- — 
_ masters of the preparatory schools, so calamitous to the latter would - 
be the withdrawal of confidence in their recommendations that. the | 
‘common entrance examinations might well be replaced by certificates 
merit: awarded by the: headmasters of the 
themselves. 
But we in England a1 aré on n the verge ‘ofa far-reaching henge in de 


upper grades of State-aided primary education. It has been decided 


that the leaving age of all children should be raised to fifteen and . . 
_ that pupils from about the age of eleven should be transferred from a 
~ the primary schools to one of three types of intermediate schools, — 
essentially secondary in. character though, at present, under the 
terms of the ee Act they’ will continue to be classified as part - 
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_of elementary These new or schools pro- 
'.- yiding different sorts of secondary education for boys and girls dur- 


ing the last four years of their. obligatory school life, are the most. 


important development which has taken place in English education ay 


‘since Mr. Forster's Act of 1870. The administrative question of 
the greatest moment is whether these new secondary schools shall be 


subject to a final examination conducted by an external authority and 


should thus assimilate themselves to the great body of secondary 


schools of the older type. Personally, I hope that for many years Ly 
the introduction of such an external examination may be deferred in 


order that under watchful and stimulating guidance experiments may _ 


be tried in new of curriculum ont scientifi- 
cally observed. 


But, sooner or some examination these must be. in that. 


those who leave the school may. have accrediting certificates which . — 
will be acceptable to employers as. testifying to an approved standard 


of attainment. Because we have in England a great variety of | 
‘secondary schools and many kinds: of governing bodies, some inde- 
pendent, others acting as committees of local authorities, and. because 


we have, in addition to this, a certain number of schools under private 


management which have justified their claim to be admitted to equal 
_ privileges, we shall be forced to make our choice between two methods. 
~ of test: the one, certification by the headmaster of the school in 


.. which the pupil has completed his course; the other, examination by. , 


an independent authority awarding its results on a comparison of 
the attainments of pupils from a large number of schools. 
* So great are the difficulties which a headmaster would feel in giv- 
ing, with the freedom which alone would express his true judgment — 
~ and give the employer the full information which he might fairly — 
_ expect to receive, a bad report or discouraging report to a pupil who © 
had been under his charge if such a report were an open document to © 
be taken by the pupil from employer to employer when in search of a 
post, that I. am not disposed to believe that any such arrangement. 


-. will in fact supersede the method of external examination by an inde- 
_ pendent authority. The great systems of school examination in Eng- 
_ land are guided by the experience of teachers and are above suspicion 

. of partiality. Their record is clean and their prestige irreproachable. r 


4 On the other. hand, the demands of the u universities that certain. Sb 
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jects should on passed by all candidates approved for matriculation 
_ . tend to give an academic bias to the requirements which all candidates 
are required to fulfil. And yet only one in ten of those who take 
these examinations in the existing types of secondary school has any © 


intention of afterwards proceeding to a University. If the scope of 


_ these external examinations were so widened as to include the vastly 
‘more numerous schools of the secondary type which are about to be 
_. established, and if the demands of the Universities were inadvertently 
allowed to control the requirements of the certificates for which the - 
_ pupils in all these schools were required to compete, the present mis- . 
-* chief would be greatly increased. In this dilemma lies the most urgent. 
crisis in English education at the present time: “Tests there must be, 
both for the selection of an élite and as conferring a seal of merit 
- upon work effectively done. Certification upon the authority of the — 
- headmaster alone is, I fear, impracticable. The reasonableness of 
_ the demand of the Universities to determine the intellectual standard _ 
._ of admission to their faculties cannot be gainsaid. How is it possible _ 
- under:one system to prevent the English methods of examination, 
* healthy as they are, honest as they are, reasonably unexacting as they 
- are, from doing more harm than good by repressing initiative and 
experiment on the part of those who will frame the courses of study 
and practical work in the new secondary schools for the people? 


- There is an alternative method with all. the prestige of German 


higher education behind it, which enables the teachers in each school 7 
_ to share with the. government. inspectors the responsibility of award- 


ing leaving certificates upon a level of excellence so high as to com- 


“mand universal confidence and respect.. Each school submits to the 
“college” of government inspectors a detailed course of study pre- _ 
pared by the headmaster and his assistants. On the desk of each. - 
classroom lies a log book, in which the teacher, before leaving the. 
~ room. at. the end of a lesson, enters a brief record of the work done 
-in the course of it. This log book, always accessible to the head-. - 
master and the inspectors, gives a complete picture of the course of - 
instruction given to the class. Thus the authorities are able to assure 
: themselves that: the teachers follow the course prescribed in the = 
authorized curriculum. In addition to this the most exer- 


i 


:- ‘graphical sketch, in which he reports all his education from its begin- 


cises written by the are preserved in together with 
the corrections and criticisms made by: the teachers. These, duly: 
dated, are preserved for reference. for one or even two years. ——- 
_pupil has a separate notebook for each subject. “During the two or’ 
‘three months preceding the leaving. examination, the inspectors, all 
of whom have had previous experience as teachers, visit the school 
and examine log books and exercise books. They listen to the teach- — 
ing and.are permitted to question the children. The examination held 
every year for promotion from class to class. is conducted. by the staff % 
_ of teachers alone, but the records of it are carefully preserved. 
The leaving examination is confined to boys in the first class. About 
twenty-five enter for it in each school every year. Three months | 
‘before the date of the examination each candidate prepares a bio-. 


ning. He may specify the subjects of which he is particularly fond po 
(including subjects not actually taught in the schools) and those - 
which he has found special difficulty in studying. Two months before. 
the examination each master sends to the headmaster a paper of 
questions or problems in the subject. on which he has given instruction. 
This paper contains three times as many questions : as will be required: 
in the leaving examination. - The headmaster examines the questions 


- and revises them, if necessary, but only after consultation with the — | 


posed questions: and the reports on the individual pupils, the inspector ~ | 


-teacher concerned.. The sets of questions. are then sent to the in- 
_- spectors with a long characterization of. each pupil written by the -_ 

~ class-master and agreed to by all the masters who have been engaged 

‘in teaching the boy, as well-as by the headmaster. Each master re- | 
‘ ports of each: individual pupil whether he thinks him ripe to pass. 
the examination. On this opinion much depends. It is expressed in - : 
the words “‘yes, “no,” or “doubtful.” . Each boy must have reached, 
in his year’s work, a certain. standard i in eight or nine subjects, but ee 
: special success in a “compensatory subject” countervails failure in — 
- one other, German excepted. When he receives the papers of pro- — 


carefully examines them with the help of his-colleagues, and on the 
day before the written examination sends back to the school the papers. 
of questions, after having marked on each paper one-third of the ques- | 

- tions proposed. The questions so marked are set in the examination. 
These of questions are sent by the to the head- 
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master in envelopes; paper enter a separate c cover. The 
questions are not printed. On the day of the examination the head- ~ 
master hands the envelope, its seal still unbroken, to the class-master 
in the presence. of the candidates. The. envelope is then opened, and_ 
the marked questions are dictated to the candidates. From two to’ 
_ five hours are given for each paper. The master in charge gives a. 


certificate of the time at which the seal was broken and when the 


work papers were collected by him. There are five subjects in which © 
written examinations are held, and the papers are set on consecutive. 
days. As the’master thus knows beforehand the whole list of ques- 
tions from which those set in the examination will be. taken, it may “4 


be asked whether he does not specially prepare. his pupils. to pass in 


.those particular subjects. The answer is that a strict code of pro- 
fessional honor condemns and prevents any such unfair preparation. — 
It has even been said that an ordinary teacher would rather commit _ 
. suicide than thus cram up his boys beforehand to pass in the ques- — 
_ tions set by himself. Any teacher suspected of violating the spirit of 
_ the examination is scouted by his. colleagues and is condemned by 
professional opinion. Following the written examination is a viva 
voce test, into the details of which I need not enter. At the close of 
- ‘the last examination, the examination board, which includes all the 
‘masters concerned, meets in the presence of the inspector. The. 
-. board awards or withholds the leaving certificates i in accordance with — 
_- the work which has been done by the candidates in the. examination | 


and in the light of the records of their previous school work. 


- There is no doubt, I think, that this stringent method of examina- __ 
_ tion is fair and just. It confers the certificate on the joint report of - __ 


the teachers who have instructed the candidate and of the inspector 


or inspectors who have supervised the work of the school. But it | 
presupposes a fixed course of study for all schools of each type; other- 
_ .wise the judgments upon which the certificates are awarded would 
- have no.common basis of evaluation. It implies, too, a comparatively 
. small number of schools, each of them under the direct and penetrat-. 
“ing control of the State through its inspectors. It tends, through the 
pressure of competition to make the leaving certificate which admits. . 
to Universities and to the professions, increasingly exacting in its intel-_ 
Iéctual demand. It involves, therefore, a distinct. danger of over-— 
pressure. concentrates the labor masters the purely 
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es intellectual work of the schoal: It discourages thein from mending 
* their energy upon that work with boys out of school which forms so — 


great a part of character forming influence in English public schools. 
Each country has its own traditions of higher education; each, its. - 


. own administrative problems. Each is under the necessity of not _. 
_ getting too far away from the public « opinion of parents and of others 


who know the schools and are prepared to accept their awards. The 


~ German system. for ‘school examination is, in its way, admirable. It 
is adapted to the country and has become a social institution. Its 
real safeguard is an honorable professional tradition. No less ad- - 


mirable, but in quite a different way, is the English system of examina- 


* tion—just, honest, and organized. with punctuality and exactitude. 
Tests of some sort in order to distinguish the élite there must be. It 
- would not be easy to transplant the German system to England or the - | : 
English system to Germany. . But each system has characteristic and _ 

serious defects. These defects are. in part capable of remedy. In 


order that the defects may be lessened or removed, it seems to me. 
desirable that, in both countries, governments should institute an _ 


independent and prolonged inquiry, to be conducted by highly com- 

--petent and experienced men and women, who should be authorized — 

. to study the working of the examination system from every point of 
‘view; to watch -its operations both in schools and in the meetings of 

% examiners; to examine and remark on and test and criticize varieties 
of marking of written scripts, to hold experimental examinations . 
‘under scientific control, and, above all, to make a long and patient 
study of the intellectual and moral repercussions which result both 


in the schools and in the life of the nation. from the sae of the | | 


"examination system which prevails. 


In judging, however, what examinations should require, and in 


. what respects their direct, and still more their indirect, influence may — 
further the general interest, and in what respects | impair or jeop- | 
. ardize it, wé need (and the directors of such an inquiry as I have 


suggested, will need). a clear view of the meaning and implications of 


a liberal education, the liberal education which we agree in wishing — 

to see the birthright of every citizen of the modern State. Therefore, — 

~ to the question of the significance which should now be attached to. 
the words “A> Liberal I _Propose to turn in. next 


_ individual boys and girls. - 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A SCHOOL 
SYSTEM TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
INDIVIDUAL PUPILS. 


By EVERETT & PRESTON 
Graduate Student, ‘Teachers ‘College 


Formerly Superintendent of Schools, Johnston; Rhode-Island 


INTRODUCT ION 


Much written about the for making in school 


" organization that will more nearly bring about the ideal relationship 7 
'- between educational opportunity and individual need. New types of school _— 


organization have been developed differing radically from the traditional 


- type. Child guidance clinics, departments of research, and vocational and 


educational guidance services have been established to assist teachers in dis- 


covering the needs of their pupils. . Out of all this experimentation there’ is 
gradually evolving a better of the upon, administra- 


The following discussion a for. cétediontiog activi- 


ws ‘i throughout a school system is an illustration of the better understanding , 
_. of the demands. made upon present-day school administrators by the ideal 
"of schools for individuals. In the system of coérdination. and correlation 


of all the various activities: making toward. individual adjustment which ; 


2 Mr. Preston here presents, there is-much that should be helpful to other i 
administrators. —Paut R. Mort, Professor of Education, Teachers College. - 


COORDINATION OF INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 


ACTIVITIES. IN RHODE ISLAND. 


the town of Johnston, Rhode Island, to set up an entire school — 
“organization upon the basis of adjustment to fit the welfare of the — 
The has been carried on ‘only 
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faring the past two years; hence it is ‘still, toa Leda degree, i in the 
‘formative stage. Nevertheless; even in such a-brief existence of the 


organization many worth-while developments have appeared. In- 
_-creased interest and effort on the part of the teachers in developing - : 


the boys and girls rather than the subject matter, greater codperation 


between the supervisory officers.and teachers, with an increased 
definiteness and a more clearly defined purpose in supervision, a 
_ growing . appreciation on the part of the parents of the work being 
done for their own children, and a. resultant greater codperative 
interest, are. some of the evident: improvements. 

_ Johnston, Rhode Island, is a suburb of the city of Provident, and 
has a population of nine thousand persons. A majority of the work-. 
_ ing people of the town are employed in the local or city mills, fac- 
- tories, and industrial plants: _The two thousand school children are 
enrolled in twelve somewhat scattered school buildings. Of these 
_ twelve buildings, one has eighteen rooms; one, ten. rooms; four, four - 
' rooms; three, two. rooms; and three, one room. The junior: high 
- school organization. is being developed in the two largest buildings. 


Practically all the pupils in grades seven, eight, and nine are enrolled’ 


in these two buildings. The pupils in the higher grades attend the 
~ Providence high schools. . Sixty: teachers, supervisors of music, art, | 


* manual arts, domestic arts, a school physician, a part-time dentist, a 
part-time nurse, and an attendance officer are on the school staff. -_—.. 


the group of teachers are included two full-time supervising principals 
_of the largest buildings and two teachers of ‘ ‘opportunity rooms” for 
maladjusted children. The financial resources of the town are very 
limited. The per capita pupil valuation is the lowest of any town or 


> - city in the entire state. Approximately two-thirds of the boys and 
girls are of Italian parentage. The parents of the other third are of: 


English, Polish, French, and American birth. 

During the first three weeks of the school year in Guineas 
| battery of group achievement tests in the so-called fundamental sub- 
jects (the Providence tests in arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic funda-. 
-mentals, language usage, reading comprehension, and speed of 


reading) are given. . Group primary, intermediate, and junior high’ 


school -intelligence tests are also administered. The results of the 
tests are charted on the Providence Class Personnel Charts for the | 
individual schools, classes, grades, pupils, and the entire school -sys- _ 
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tem. An inspection of the charts instantly the starid- 
ing of an individual pupil in his class, grade, school, or in the entire 
school system. “The comparative standings of classes and schools 


to each other, as well as to the Providence norms, are obtained. The | 
achievement tests are given and corrected by the individual classroom 
teachers after any necessary consultation with the supervisory officers 


in regard to the proper procedures. The intelligence tests are given " 
by the building principals who have adequate training and experience | 


in this work, and in some cases by the superintendent of schools. The 


charting i is done by the superintendent’ s secretary with the voluntary . 


assistance of some of the teachers. Within a short: time after the _- 


opening of school the results of the comparative tests are made avail- 


‘able to the teachers and supervisory officers for adjustment plans - 
and work. 


A CLASS ANALYSIS FORM. 


Following the testing program, an analysis of the grade plecement 


é of the pupils in the individual classrooms is made on a sheet called 


the Class Analysis | Form. . This form carries a statement of median | 
results of the school system and of the class in each test. In addition 


. it lists. the pupils who, according to the Providence Class Personnel | 

Chart, are either chronologically or mentally maladjusted for their | 

grade. On the Class Analysis Form the maladjusted pupils are 

.. divided into the following groups for investigation: (1) Those who: ‘} 
are mentally above the normal age for the grade and who are either | 


at or over age chronologically ; (2.). those. who are chronologically 


_ over age and are of less than average mentality (an I.Q. approxi- - 1 
mately between 70 and 90); (3) those who are under - mentally a 


and at or over age chronologically. 
It is evident that such groupings lend. themselves to a: recognition ; 


of general types of adjustment. The first group would seem to be 
 eandidates for enrichment or acceleration. The second might profit - 
- by special help or attention in order to continue with approximately 

the normal curriculum. The third may require an adapted curricu- 


lum or special classes. Another group may be created for those 


-: pupils who are seemingly making normal age-grade progress but 


still have some personal difficulties. In providing such an analysis 


as has been given, the assumption is made that the pupils who do 
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-not fall within ‘the adjustment. groupings are making 
progress in the normal school curriculum. For such pupils the re- 
sponsibility. of the school lies in a and — _ 
modern school program. 


INDIVIDUAL ‘CASE STUDY FORM 
“The next to be taken j is a careful study of the 


_ indicated on the Class Analysis Form. For recording this study an | - 
-Individual Case Study Form is used, which includes the educational _ 
history, personal history, and other information of value concerning. | 
boy. or girl. The compilation of this case study for each prob-— 

> lem pupil has been a continuous and developing piece of work. It 


travels with the pupil from grade to grade with additions or changes ; 
as they occur. It is filled out by the classroom teacher with the as- - 
sistance of the pupil, the other teachers, the principal, the school 


“nurse, the doctor, and other persons related to the pupil through 
interest or service. It carries the following information: (1) a | 
record of all standard tests and teachers’ marks; (2) family informa- 

_ tion, including nationality, occupation and education of parents, a 
number and ages of brothers and sisters, and the language spoken 


in the home; and (3). personal: information, including health . and- 


personal interests. 


The Case Study Form. furnishes the tate for the educational ad- 


po of the school | to > the needs of the individual ree and ert. 


PUPIL ADJUSTMENT FORM 


The next step in the adjustment program is the consideration 
the possible adjustments that can be made to fit the needs, abilities; 

- and interests of the pupil. To assist in this process the Pupil Adjust- ; 
_ ment Form is used. This form lists all types and means of adjust-_ 

“ments which are commonly made, and provides a space to indicate 


when and how the adjustments are made and another column for the © 


recording of results.. The adjustments listed are.as follows: accelera- 
_ tion, retardation, extra coaching, physical examination, dental ‘ex- 
. amination, physical attention, easier work, enrichment, excused from 


subject, attend extra class, self-drilling materials, special explanation, — 


opportunity room, minimum» essentials, greater codperation with 
home, for self-instruction, vocational opportunities, 
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‘manual opportunities, social adjustment, visual aide, omission of | 
formal phases, intensive drill, and widened experiences. ) 


~A series of teachers’ meetings of the primary, OR, and 


junior high school groups is held to discuss the significance and use . ; 
of the adjustments on the form. These meetings are followed by |. 


others held in the school buildings. by some of the principals to — 


~ develop further the local application of the techniques and adjust- 
~~ ments taken up previously.. Through these meetings a better under- 
_ standing is reached of the common problems of adjustment. After . 
~ a consideration of the adjustments coéperatively, the teachers are | 


made responsible for those that they have determined are possible | : 


may and desirable i in. their classrooms. a 


| TEACHER’ S GROUP ADJUSTMENT FORM | 


’ The next step is really an enlargement of the preceding one, al 28 
aids the teacher in working out the individual adjustments in terms — 


of her actual classroom situation. The. Teacher’s Group Adjust- es 
- ment Form is used. This lists for the teacher the following possible 
group adjustments that may be made: stress.minimum essentials, give 
_intensive drill, measure definite achievement, use self-drill materials, 


omit phases of subject, study exact. difficulties, stress study habits, — 


develop pupil technique, enrich work, omit formal difficulties, teach 


in small groups, use work-study technique, use the goal. or unit-plan 
technique, stress phases of. subject, differentiate assignments, record 


individual differences, make self-analysis of technique, develop sus 
pervised study, develop free period for difficulties, develop pupil 


coéperative help, stress vocational opportunities, health, and home 


membership, develop manual opportunities, organize social oppor- 
‘tunities, study group social.adjustments, and coéperate with the home. 


With this as a guide the teacher is led to consider the adjustments’ 


desirable and possible from the standpoint of group management. - 


Principals and supervisors are helpful i in this step. The proper class 
group adjustments are progressively developed on the basis of. this | 


= list. and are definitely recorded. 


to the Teacher’ s Group Adjustment. Form: is the 


~. Principal-School Adjustment Form. This form summarizes the test- | 
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ing data for each. date, including the median, I Q. M.A., and: 
ological age. It lists also the following seventeen forms of adjust- 


ment which are. of greater scope than the individual classroom: 
opportunity rooms, retarded rooms, class ability groupings, arrange- 
- ments for special teacher-pupil help in subjects, individual instruction - 
_.- materials, visual aids to education, group disability special help by 


teachers,” arrangements for physical inspection and correction, 
weighting, instruction in best classroom technique,. definite schedules 
for teachers’ meetings to meet disability needs, careful analysis re-_ 
; cording system, follow-up records, coach teacher, principal—coaching 
~ period, course of study adjustments—enrichment, and course of study © 
adjustments—minimum essentials. It allows space for indicating 
which adjustments are advisable and which are actually made. 

With an intimate knowledge of the adjustment problems of the 
‘ teachers in the building in mind, the principal, with the help of this | 
. form, arranges the organization and services of the school for 
- effective adjustment work. He must have definitely on hand the. 

actual frequency and. location of all desirable adjustments and be. 
in command of resources of adjustment from the. outside as well as 


| | the inside of the particular school. . In support of the School. Adjust- ea 


ment Forma School Analysis Sheet, which gives to the principal and 


_ others interested a ready record of the educational situation and % 
other data, is also used. 


SUMMARY 

Ar review of two principles in the program will 

4 perhaps i in summary be fitting and clarifying. . 
First, the school adjustment program is a codperative endeavor. 


‘The development and utilization of adjustment involve every person 
in the entire school system as well as parents and associates of the 


; pupils. “Problems, situations, methods, and similar considerations can 
be satisfactorily worked out only through conferences, discussions, . 
teachers’ meetings, and the like. In Johnston definite principles of. _ 
acceleration, retardation, marking, adjustment ant means 


are being codperatively established. 

Second, such an. organization isa permanent and. continuing one. 
It gives unity to the educational program for it associates all in.a 
_. common endeavor. Naturally, the available means and methods of 
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adjustment. are at the present time in Johnston, : as in other average 
- communities, lacking or inadequate, but these desirable adjustments, 

"set up in a coordinated program in definite terms of pupil needs, bring 
a much more ready ae than that evoked i in an indefinite unre. | 
lated situation. 


‘SERVICE STUDIES AS A TECHNIQUE, 
IN GUIDING STUDENTS 
ANALYZE TEACHING 


By WINIFRED E. BAIN» 


“Associate i in Education, Teachers College 


‘NUMBER indies have been. during the past year of 


_ significant: aspects of. teaching and learning situations by ‘stu- 
dents in Teachers College: majoring in Kindergarten—First-Grade- 


Education. These young women came from various situations, each _ 
having her own standard of what constitutes good teaching and each 
depending largely upon her own judgment in the matter. The pur- 
-. pose of these studies was to give the students an introduction to objec- 
‘|. tive methods of recording and analyzing teaching procedures which » 
would be basic to their study of the principles and standards underly- 

ing good teaching. 
The recognition of the operation of principles i in the 
~ everyday activities of teachers and children, although difficult, is ~~ 


necessary on the part of efficient educators. In order to simplify the 


analysis of this complex interrelationship and yet to make such inves- - 
-tigations meaningful to the workers, significant units of experience’ 
were selected which were thought to show typical principles and pro- 
cedures. . Accordingly, studies were made during the year of such ~ 
topics as curriculum leads offered by children, development of social 
group contacts in a kindergarten of four-year-olds, development of 
dramatic play, musical expression of children, a comparison of teach- | 
_ ing techniques used at the two-, three-, four-, five-, and em levels, 


and an analysis of children’s questions. 


‘These investigations were made in the a school situation. he 
Objective records of observed activities which were pertinent to the 
problem under consideration. were made and interpreted. Such rec- 
-ords gave pictures of the conditions of the school uncolored by con- | 
trol factors which — be apparent in a er set-up. The : 
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investigations themselves were: not ‘the: children . nor the 

environment. The discussion of two typical studies which follow 
will give evidence of many possible. uses for the techniques developed : 
and of values derived by the students who made them. 


I. PROVISION FOR WORD RECOGNITION THROUGH EXPERIENCE 
READING 


The first here reported was made i in: order to discover some 
ilies of the extent to which an experience reading program pro- 
vides for the acquisition of habits and skills involved in word recog- 
nition... In the -first grade studied, rich experiences are. provided 
which give the children many. opportunities for reading incidental. to 
the pursuit: of their active interests. This reading, which goes for- 
; ward i in connection with other activities, has been called in this report 
“experience reading.” During the period of observation, which cov- 
ered three and a half hours a day from February 13 to May 1, the. 


-°- recorders found that’ the experience reading related to the bulletin. 


_ board, museum labels, recipes for ‘cooking, messages, original poems; 
an original play. 
The experimenters found that their first. problem | was ‘to decide 


ae upon the objective evidence that could be recorded. to show what pro- | 


vision was made in the experience reading program in this group for — 
the accomplishment of reading objectives. To study in this way all 
“the aims and. objectives involved. in teaching children to. read, al- 


though a desirable procedure, was obviously too large an undertaking | 


for.one brief: study. Consequently, a type analysis was made of the 
factors involved in the achievement of one of these, namely, word 


recognition. No assumption w as made that word recognition is the | 


_ most important objective in teaching reading. This aspect of reading 
was chosen for study in. part because of the common criticism that 
‘experience reading does not make adequate provision for specific _ 

" training in word recognition, and in part because the evidence sup- 
porting its study is fairly easily detected. The analysis of observable ~ 
factors which reveal a provision for training in word ‘Tecognition, sq 
‘made by the investigators, follows. 


_.Worp | 

Child: Voicing deductions the context. 

2 | This study was made by Misses Marie Manlove, Jennie Joy, siditte Leaverton, wa Bess Belsley. 
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Be, Teacher: Asking questions or making sugzestions to aid the child: in 
making deductions: from’ the context. 


Illustration. Teacher: “Now, read the line. There 


is something in the first line that will help in the:-bottom line.” 
(First line was,.“Some of you were very quiet and orderly.” Last. 
was, “Zilpha was orderly.’ 


2 Similarities and Differences (outstanding likenesses and differences, a as 


‘in initial letters or word parts). 
Child: Noting outstanding likenesses and differences as initial letters 
or word parts. 
Teacher: Pointing out similarities and differences as “initial: letters 
_or word parts... 
_Iilustration: Child: “By. is like Baby and. Barbara.” Teacher: 
_ see four things that look just alike on this chart.” 


“Analysis to the whole. of word clements and words within 


words). 


Child: words within words, and their. 


significant relationship to the whole. | 
. Teacher: Calling attention to word. elements, . words within words, 
their significant relationship to the whole. 
Illustration... Child (explaining a word. to another child) : “This. 
says sit. the it s-(it) sit, just like ing in K(i-n-g) King, 
s(i-n-g) sing, r(i-n- g) ring.” 
Teacher: “If I do this (puts hand around ‘ work” -in- “worker” .- 
what is it?” Child reads ‘ ‘work, 


4. General (“The shape, profile, and variation 


- the blackness of different parts.” Gates). 
Child: Noting the general configuration of words. 
_ Teacher: Calling attention to the general configuration of words. 
Illustration. "Teacher: ‘By’ is a little. word, isn’t it?” 


+> —_— (asking the pronunciation. or meaning of a word or r words). 


Child: Asking the pronunciation or meaning of a word. | ae 
Teacher: Answering, or the or meaning of a 
word, 


 [ustration: Child (pointing: to ‘title on. “book teacher had been. pa 
ing) : “What does that alle — “That -says ‘Michael of. 
6. Phonetic Translation (consciousness of sounds, single letters, phono- 
grams, words or rhyming. of 


= 
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Child: Giving of- the consciousness of as let- 
ters, phonograms, words, or rhyming words. . : 

. Teacher: Pointing out or comparing sounds of oa letters, phono- 
grams, words or rhyming words. 

Illustration. a M. to R.: “You used to a flour when you | 

meant four.” R.: “How did I say it?” told him several times, 
putting tig on fl. R.: “Well, I say floor now.” - M.: “Yes, 


but you used to say it when. you meant four.” CR. (laughing): “I~ 


used to say free for three, too.” 


‘Practice repetition of words, : as in 
Child: Repetition of: (a) Word. Phrase. (c) or. 
sentences, 
‘Teacher: cilia child in a way , that necessitates choice and dis- 
crimination in finding a particular part. ; 


‘Illustration. (Four children seated near the bulletin board reading . ‘ 


. “On.a day 
You can play 
It’s: lots of Sun to play 
On: a foggy day.” 
“ Teacher. (cooking from recipe): “ — go read to see what it says 
after ‘Add milk.’” 


8. Spelling ( repeating letters of ak in correct sequence). 
Child: Spelling or asking how to spell. 
Teacher: Spelling in reply to request. Asking child to spell. 
Illustration. Child: ““B-o-b-b-y is Bobby. B-o-b-b-i-e is Bobby.” 
i Teacher: “There are two ways of spelling it, some people spell 
Jimmy J-i-m-m-i-e and others J-i-m-m-y.” 
Child: “Jimmy i is J-i-m-m-i-e and J-i-m-m-y.” “—p- i-ck-y i is ‘Dicky. “ 
- Teacher: “Yes, and: some people spell it D- i-c-k-i-e.” | 


Child (when teacher was a book) : “Do they spell lady 


|-a-d-i-e ?” 
Teacher :. “No, they never spell it 1-a-d-i-e.” 


A period of preliminary investigation was necessary before it was -|: 
possible for the recorders to make the above analysis of the types ~ 


_ of evidence available. During this preliminary period they. tested 
‘their ability to record such evidence with accuracy. All four workers 


made records simultaneously, analyzed these, and found them prac-_ |. 
tically identical in content. After this try-out they scheduled them- | 


wwe 
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down without interpretation all the evidence available. exactly as it — 
occurred during each period to which she was assigned in the class- 


room. This evidence included only such items as related to experi- . | 


ence. reading and did not take into account the a activities of the reguiee > 
reading class. 


After having defined the and collected the next 
step was to classify the specific items recorded into the categories 


which comprised the analysis of observable factors in the provision - 
for word recognition. In order that such classification should be _. 
accurate and objective as possible the ——s tules* were set up to . 


' guide the experimenters, in their work: 


St. Place a ak: on: the score sheet as near as. possible 1 to the end of the 


€ sentence in which the item scored appears. 
2. In scoring, use capital C. for children ‘and capital T ter teacher. 


"3, There may be several kinds of word recognition in each situation. Score _ 


them all. 
4. Do not include writing situations. 
5. The numbers at the top of the sections in the score howe refer to the 
card numbers; those above the. red line refer to the categories in: the 
6. If there ‘are no points on a card to score for word recognition, inde: 
the section. 


ee Stimulation for practice is. scored for the teacher only ohia - request 


necessitates choice and discrimination i in finding the ictataed part. 
Example: 
Score for Teacher: Teacher. says, “Who will Took at the, recipe and 
much flour we need?” 
Not scored for Teacher: Teacher points to line and says, “Read this 
dine.” . 


After setting the investigators prove 
~ with what degree of uniformity: they could classify the items of evi- 
. dence into the categories of the analysis which they had made. | In - 


order to do this each worker tabulated separately a sampling of 104 


record cards and computed the per cent. of agreement found for each” 
category. The number of. agreements | in tabulation divided ‘by the 


2 Some of: these rules refer to the. mechani cal aspects of the cards ‘on which ‘records were taken - ; 


and. the sheets on which tabulations were made. These are unintelligible to the reader: without 
knowledge of all aspects of the scheme, but they reveal the great care which was ensqeeet | in the 


of tabulations. 
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sing number of agreenients plus the number of disagreements times. 100 
gave the per cent of agreement. Following are the which 
to show. a high of 


4. General configuration: . 100 


‘Since the reliability of proved high on the | 
as ‘sampling for all practical purposes, the remainder of the data were © 
_ divided among the four workers and each tabulated the part assigned 


to. her.. The following distribution of evidence, arranged in. rank 
| order was shown from this tabulation : 


Category Number of Instances 
Practice in sentence reading 
Practice in reading words.......... 54 


This tabulation presents several points for speciation: 
In the first place, it would seem apparent that lack of any great 
amount of evidence of the use of context.clues and general configura: — 
- tion as tools in learning to read is due to the fact that children use 
these without audible. ‘expression, making. recording impossible. 


the other hand, practice in reading sentences and practice in. reading 
_ words are forms of expression likely to be very apparent to recorders. 
- However, the fact that all these factors in word recognition were 


| be 
‘in 
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| present to some degree in the active life of the children i in the school- 


room gives indication that the situation studied provides an environ- ._ 


ment rich in opportunities, for reading, and that such ieee are |. 
pring used. 


When the data: were further however, it was: 
, that certain children in the group gave many more evidences of avail- - 


jing themselves of reading situations than others. . In. other words, a 
two children in the group piled up as much evidence as any other ten. 
- These children probably had a greater degree of readiness for read- 


. ing than the others. It was not possible for the recorders to have | 


access to the intelligence scores of the children nor to make investiga- 
_ tions of home and other environmental conditions outside the school | 
.in order to account for these differences. Such studies, however, 
would be very profitable. , 


Following are the outcomes of the tabulations of the activities of 


the individual children as observed during the study. The total of - 


all scores for the children should not be equal to the’ total of the - 
scores or tabulations previously. reported for each category, since the | 
_ former tabulation included scores recorded for the teachers as well as 
_» for the children. _ Another point of discrepancy results from the fact 
_ that the scores given here for individual children have been corrected — 


for days absent from school. Five of the children in the group were | ae 


absent for one day or more during the period of recording. In order 
~ to determine what the scores of these children might have been, the. 


average of scores made by each was multiplied by the number of days 7” 


absent and the result added to the record of each. Thus corrected, 
the record of individual children i is. given in the following atte. 
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: In this wiley no ‘tabulation was. made of the amount of teacher | 
- help given to individual children, but. the teacher’s activities were 


classified according to the various categories. It appears from figures: 
given below that teacher guidance was given in relation to every 


phase of the work studied and in fairly equal amounts for each phase. 


The categories of the analysis are given below with the number of 
, instances. ‘of teacher guidance apparent for each. 


_ Tracn ER PARTICIPATION 


Similarities and differences 12 
Practice with phrases 5 


Although there has been no attempt to juinveiinn significant differ- 
_ ences, as might be done in a more complete study, it is. interesting to. 
note that the teacher appeared more often to answer the inquiries of © 
' the children relative to the meaning and pronunciation of words than | 
to offer help of any other sort. Since the investigation was made of — 
reading incidental to informal experiences, this is probably a logical __ 
outcome. Another interesting point is the fact that while word rec-. 
“- ognition by means of context clues was seldom apparent in the activi-. © 


ties of the children, the teacher was often observed to aid them i in 
recognizing words by this method. Other types of assistance were 


given in about equal amounts, except those related to phonetic analysis ~ 


and practice in using single. phrases. Again ‘the nature of the study 
makes this a logical outcome. 


A comparison was made between the amount of vendine activity | 
‘and the amount of child activity, but the significance of such compari- 
son was not clear, since there is no standard ratio with which to com-. 


"pare the result, nor any valid assumption which might be made. . Addi- 
tional studies made in various situations would provide interesting 
data for speculation is in this regard. 
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In this and in most of the other studies made in this series there | 
has. appeared to be greater ease in analyzing the children’s activities 
_ and responses than in discovering the techniques used by the teachers » 
in bringing them about. The second study to be. reported here was. 
‘an attempt to finda simple method by which. techniques 

; might be observed and recorded. | 


Il. COMPARATIVE. STUDY ¢ OF TEACHING TECHNIQUES ON THE — 
TWO-, THREE-, FOUR-, FIVE-, AND SIX-YEAR LEVEL. 


7 this study: the teacher, her techniques, and her. place in the teach- 
ing situation were taken as the point of departure.. The investigators* 
. spent considerable time in preliminary recording and analyzing of. 
_more or less heterogeneous teaching situations before they were able 
to. evolve the method which is here presented. From their prelim- 
- inary records they. found that most of the activities of the teacher 
. could be classified into eleven categories and that these might be de- - 


fined in terms of observable evidence in a way which would facilitate ~~ 


recording. Accordingly they set up.a rather neat method of-col- _ 
~ lecting their data,. and tried it out. during periods of observation in. 


nursery schools of the two- and three-year levels, kindergartens of the 


_ four- and five-year levels, and in a first grade of six-year-olds. ~ ; 
The classifications of. techniques used on’ these. levels, with their 
are given below. 


. Teacher Participation. 
Definition: Those acts in which the teacher takes. part or vy which ae 
ba. she supplements situations. 
Illustrations: 
a) Playing ball with tiilieess, 
b). Playing a guessing game with children. 
c) Supplementing a situation with miusic—teacher sings ‘as child 
swings. 
d Supplementing. a situation: 1 with a story. 
-.e) Supplementing a situation with rhyme. 
f) Supplementing a situation with information. 
2. ‘Actanging Play Materials and Equipment. 
Definition: Everything the teacher does. to set the stage while chil- 
dren are present. 
This was made Misses Stefanie Schlessinger and Esther 
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a) Rearranging materials: fer. the ‘breaking up. 
large groups. 
6): Bringing out materials. closet. children’ use. 
¢) Arranging chairs for children. 
d) oes away materials at end ‘of play. 


3. Actual Help. - 
Definition :. Any physical assistance by teacher | to a child. 
. Illustrations: 
a) Taking child’s hand ‘with him. 
Putting on and off. 's garments. 
‘c) Tying child’s shoe. . 
d) Threading needles. 
e) Demonstrating use of hammer, saw, brace, and bit. 
_ f). Demonstrating the best. way to plant seeds. . 
Adjusting apparatus for safety while child i is on ‘it. 


‘4. ‘Unintelligible to Observers. 


Definition: Everything. said by the teacher which obecrvets were 
unable to hear or understand because of certain i factors: 
‘Illustrations: 
_a) Distance. 
Size of room. 
c) Noise in room. 


5. ‘Praising, Encouraging. 


- Definition: All those situations in which the teacher’ verbally states 
her approval to the children. 
Illustrations : 
a) The teacher comments on “the: aoe and color’ of clay bowl 
child has made. 


‘The teacher encourages singing by saying, “You sang “nicely.” 


6. Reproof, Correction, and Isolation. 


Definition: Those situations in “which the teacher verbally repri- 
mands a child or excludes him tom the one. 
‘THustrations: 
a) “Please stop being arinoying.” 
b)- Teacher places child on a chair by himself or removes him 
from the group, 


and 8. Verbal Suggestions (7. 8. 
Definition : All questions or statements which the teacher uses: to 
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obtain a desired response from the child. ‘Quite or statement 


depending on the ‘grammatical construction sentence or inflec- 
‘tion of the voice. 


Illustrations: 
a) Question—“ May. I the now?” 
“You're going home now 
‘ +) Statement—"‘You’ re going home now.’ 
“Run over to the elevator.” 


9. Conversation. 
Definition : An of ideas means of in 
which both the teacher and the child alternately participate. _ 


‘Illustration: a) The. teacher and children talk. about an 
child. 


Observation. 


Definition All those teaching. a acts in which che studies : 
watches a situation without entering into it. 
‘Illustrations : 
a?) Stands at some’ place i in room observing. 
b) Sits in chair observing. | 
c) Walks around room observing. 
a) Observes while talking to others. 
e). Watches. children. while they are oueg together. 


Il. verbal Suggestion: 
‘Definition: A reminder without words a rule. 
“Tllustration : a) Signal for quiet. 


A record form was evolved with space provided for Aeiitins each . 
q of: the. eleven techniques defined above and an additional column for 
time. It was decided to check techniques every minute with a stop 


watch in hand. During the minute all those techniques that could be ~ 


checked on the form were marked once, but no technique was checked 
~. more than once in any one-minute interval. In many instances three 
-or four techniques were recorded in one minute. Both observers 


‘recorded simultaneously, each making her own: individual record of — ‘< 


the same situation: This duplicate checking enabled the students to” : 
check the objectivity of their work. 
This. method was tried-out by devoting sixty minutes of 
to each of the five groups: two-, three-, four-; five-, and six-year-olds.  - 
The sixty-minute was # apportioned i in the wey: thirty 
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minutes y were devoted to the _ activity period, and ten’ minutes es each 
to music, story-telling, and lunch. | 
After completing the five hours of by the scheme de. 


eS iintbea, the. investigators made a systematic comparison of the records 


which each had kept, in order to discover the degree of accuracy 
which had: been possible in their. work. On the different techniques 
checked their agreement ranged from 65 per cent to 100:per cent. It 
appeared, therefore, that certain techniques of the teachers were less _ 
~ easily identified than were others. Detailed statement of agreement 
on the various items follows:. 


Teaching: 


Technique’ Agreement 
Arrangement of materials ........... 
Unintelligible to obsérvers 


- Three of these, below 75 per cent in agreement, indicate that fur-. 
ther refinement in the technique is necessary. It is quite possible that 
added practice, in recording would increase the accuracy of every 
“phase of the work, and that a more careful set-up of definitions would . 
help. observers to discriminate in regard to items showing a low per- _ 


centage of. agreement. _For instance; when the inflection of the 


_-teacher’s. voice is the deciding factor between questions and state-. 
- ments, discrepancy in opinion is almost sure to occur. 
. A summary of the frequency of occurrence of each technique during ~ 
- the entire observation period follows. In List 1 the techniques are 
arranged in rank order of their occurrence when only those tabula- - 
tions were used on which both. recorders agreed. List 2 shows the. 
rank. order of. frequency of occurrence when both agreements and | 
disagreements in the checking were. considered, The same general q 
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“order. prevails i in both lists and no prédiction.i is made as to whether 
& discrepancies would be greater or less with more data. 


List 1. List 2° 
Based on A  Based.on Agreements plus 
Suggestion” by statements by statements 
Actual help: Unintelligible to. observers 
‘Teacher participation Actual help 
Arrangement of materials _ Arrangement of materials 
Conversation "Teacher participation 
Suggestion by questions Suggestion by questions - 


this. study represents hours ‘of 


“the character of the schools observed seems to be indicated by the - 
results reported above. It is interesting to note that the teachers in — 
~ these situations spend a large proportion of their time in observing | 
_ the children at their work and play, and that next in order of fre- 

‘quency come suggestions to the children in the form of statements, - 

actual. help to children in their enterprises, and personal participation: 

in the activities which the children are carrying forward. ..That praise 

and reproof fall near the end of the list might indicate a matter-of- oa 
fact attitude on the part of the teachers studied. A sentimental. 


teacher might easily run her score quite high on “praise,” and a severe 


-- teacher on “reproof,”’ in a very short period of observation. These 
. indications of possible discriminations in this study make this tech- < 
nique appear worthy of further experimentation. . 


Further comparison was made of the distribution of. techniques - 


~. used by each individual teacher. In making this comparison the ex- 
_ perimenters used only those tabulations on which both had agreed. 
A rank order distribution of the techniques used by each teacher is: . 
~ reported below. Examination of these techniques reveals interesting 
variations in the tendencies of each teacher as. shown by. the sixty- 
minute observation made of her work, 


h 
| 
. 

t 
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Rank Orper or REQUENCY OF BY OF Groups 
oF Various AGE LEVELS 


Two-Year-Old Group 
Observation 


Suggestions. by statements 
Actual help 


2 Unintelligible to observers 
Arrangement of ‘materials | 


Teacher participation 


Three-Year-Old Gro roup- 


_. Observation 
_ Teacher participation 


Conversation 


Suggestions by statements 
Arrangement of materials 
Unintelligible to observers — 


Conversation | Actual help: 
Suggestions by questions - Praise: 
Praise Questions 
Reproof Reproof | 


Four-Year-Old. Group | 


Observation 


Suggestions by statements _ 


5 Teacher participation 


Arrangement of materials 


Five- -Year-Old. Group 


Actual help 


Unintelligible to observers 
Teacher participation 
. Suggestions by statements 


‘Conversation . Observation - 
Unintelligible to: observers Questions 
Suggestions by questions Conversation 


Actual help Arrangement of materials 
Praise: Praise 


“Six-Year-Old. Group 


by statements 
- Arrangement of materials 


Observation 
Suggestions: by: questions 
Reproof . ... . . Actual help” 
Conversation 


Unintelligible to observers : 
‘Teacher participation 


Again it must be said that the’ Saathations: of this study make the | 


‘drawing: of inferences unwise except as these lead to speculations with 


regard to the advisability of further’ experimentation of this type. | 
With this fact in mind as a caution it is interesting to note certain 
indications which are apparent about the work of. the five teachers. 
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It would seem that teachers of the 
and four-year groups give a considerable amount of attention to the 
observation of the children’s activities and that. they are compara- 
tively free with suggestions to the children. In the two-year-old 
_ group the: teacher gives the children much actual help, while in the 
three- and four-year groups the teachers participate largely in the 


children’s enterprises. Reproof and are used relatively little 


__ by all three-of these teachers. 


The room in which the kindergarten of Sessnaincate is housed 7 “Saal 


 darge and resonant. In this room are a large group of children and — 
~ several teachers. - It is not surprising therefore that the number of 


|. items which. were unintelligible to the observers ranked high in this 


- situation. It is a very difficult one to analyze. From evidence in ~~ 
‘this study the teacher might be pictured as an active person, since she 
gives proportionately more attention to. actual help of the children ~ 
and personal participation in their work than she docs to quiet ob- 


servation. Praise and reproof again rank low... 


The group of six-year-olds is housed in a small. room with one 
~ teacher. The observers, consequently, had less difficulty in analyzing 


‘}) what went on. This teacher apparently participated less in the work 


and play of the children, and gave the children less actual help than | 
verbal. suggestion. Other favorite techniques were observation and ~ 
arrangement of materials for the children’s work. - It may be that. 
six-year-old children need less actual help and more suggestions than 
the tiny tots; or it may be that these data represent a picture of one 
first-grade teacher’s method of work, not typical of all; or again it 
may be that such data as we have were collected from a. faulty time _ 


oo sampling. - Praise and reproof were observed in greater relative fre- 


"quency in the first grade than in the other groups. From the sampling’ 
of data at hand it would appear that the six-year-olds were being 


- made more conscious of personal behavior than were the younger 


children. This condition may be common to best. practice with six-— 


year-old children, or. it may. be characteristic of the individual 


teacher, or it may be neither of these, according as our sampling is : 


good. Such a problem as well as others discussed. would be inter- 


a esting and profitable to pursue further. 


Students of education who think through such enibiinn as are in- 
‘ volved i in the two typical studies here described should gain power to 
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certain of This work. has went up to 


students a more or less. objective approach to educational problems by 
use of research techniques, Certain of these techniques involving 
statistical computation have been extremely simple; while others, 


... involving the collection and tabulation of data, have been among the 
~ most difficult methods to use with any degree of exactness. 


The records used as. basic data for these studies have been made 


in uncontrolled, natural school situations. Since the workers were 
_ preparing to be teachers, it.was thought 1 that experimentation in such - 


educational environment would reveal to them more clearly than 


“laboratory experimentation the teaching problems of which they 
‘. Should be cognizant. It was maintained also that if methods could 
- be successfully evolved for investigating: these problems i in their nat- | 
“ural setting such techniques would be of great value, since they might | 
be used to reveal many things not possible to duplicate in a laboratory ~. 
situation. In order to free these records from subjective elements 
the recorder and his technique have been controlled; not the children 
nor the school. The control of the technique has been accomplished | 
_: by the workers; first, by setting up definite problems which indicated 
-. the type of data which would be needed; second, by evolving clear: 
definitions of the type of records to take and the form for taking - 
‘them; and third, by making. a. preliminary try-out to discover how. 
nearly. identical records. could be made by two or more recorders 
‘covering the same situation at the same time. Measures. of - 
- objectivity of such work have ranged from complete: agreement in . 


some instances to considerable divergence in others. However, asa 


~ rule, ‘sufficiently satisfactory agreement has been. reached between: 


recorders to make further experimentation in this way seem feasible. 


-. How to secure accuracy of tabulations is another vexing problem. . 
_ The definitions made of the items to record have for the most part 

- supplied the categories into which the evidence should be tabulated. 

After adopting a convenient form on which tabulations were to be 

_ made, the next step was to formulate rules which would insure uni- 

‘formity in classification of data. In every. case two or more students 

_made duplicate tabulations of the same sampling of data ‘in order. to - 

-. discover the objectivity.of their work. Again the agreement - was | 

sufficiently high to encourage further experimentation... —_ 

In students were ‘not permitted to claim more 
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for theie studies than. they were worth. were usually de- 
fined in terms of validity and objectivity of the technique rather than 


as the indications of possible facts about the situation studied. Thus 2 


‘the chief values of these studies were seen to be twofold. They have ._. 
shown the application of simple objective techniques to the study of — 
teaching and, at the same time, have provided scientific training for | 
-. prospective teachers who were otherwise untutored in research meth- 
~ ods.. How much of these values. will become effective in the later 
* work of these teachers is not known nor is this predictable. However, - 
this: type of study i is sufficiently convincing to prompt further work | 

_.. which is now in progress on the refinement of techniques used, and on. 
| the evolution of studies which will demonstrate how teachers can carry. 

-on scientific investigations while they are teaching. Obviously, 

teachers. while at work cannot make the type of objective. records 

which are the basis for these studies. However, they can make more 
_ or less scientific attacks on their problems supported by reasonable | 
assumptions validated by research which has been made by others. 


It seems reasonable, therefore, that work of this type should be’ in : 


cluded in 1 the training of 
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THE ‘APPLICATION. OF PEDAGOGICAL. 
THEORIES IN THE PROFESSIONAL 
_ EDUCATION OF ‘TEACHERS 


By LILIAN, HUN SICKER 


Director, of Research - 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee 


Foreword. have criticized the tithing in our normal 


‘ schools and colleges. Just at present criticism is one of the most popular 
diversions of ‘educators i in. general. To criticize is easy and most writers 


stop at that point. Dr. Lilian Hunsicker does not. She goes further and 


tells how she is attempting to put into practice some of the educational . 

_. theory approved by her professors (whether practiced by. them or not is 
-another question) while she was a student at Teachers College. Rupee 
PINTNER, Professor of Education, Teachers College. 


HE purpose of this is to deal frankly a 
and conspicuous, but indefensible weakness in the teaching pro- | 


_fession; namely, the divergence between talk and practice in the 


professional education of teachers, and to suggest a remedial course ™ 


a: that i is - regarded: as worthy of the serious attention o educators. 


‘THE IMMEDIATE QUESTION 


‘It is a commonplace to criticize teachers and teaching. The i in- 


. formed and the uninformed; educators who, supposedly, speak with 
. understanding; laymen who, quite naturally, are less familiar with 


the facts—anybody may, and many do, indulge i in the expression of 


caustic opinions concerning all things educational. The schools belong 
to the public and perhaps i in no other way does the owner give more 
‘conclusive evidence of a. sense of proprietorship than in the exercise 
of this untrammeled, frée-lance type of nonconstructive criticism. 
‘Perhaps with all critics, certainly among those within the profession 


itself, much intelligent criticism centers upon teachers and their meth- 


ods. Many of us, consciously. or recognize the truth 
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of Horace Mann’ “As the. teacher, so is the school” ; 


in. the last analysis, we hold teachers responsible for the worth of a 


~ school system. In this evaluation of individual teachers we are.irre- __ 
_ sistibly drawn to a-comparison of the equipment of individuals, more ~ 


especially as between trained and untrained teachers. . This article is 
. concerned with this narrower phase of. criticism; namely, the work of 
trained versus untrained teachers, and within that phase our thought. . 
is confined toa consideration of the teaching of adults. 


Il. THE WEAKEST SPOT IN. TEACHING | 


It is not diyulging a professional secret to state that, in the opinion 
of many educators, the teaching in the high school is poorer than that 


in the elementary school, and the quality of classtoom instruction 


in colleges, universities, and graduate schools is the worst to tbe found 
‘in the profession. Yet the instructors in these institutions are the 
"most highly educated members of the entire teaching population. For . 
them, academic preparation and, to all appearance, professional train- 
ing continue to be pushed higher and higher, as shown by the multiply- . 
ing: requirements in respect to degrees, undergraduate. and graduate, 
which are the price of admission to teaching on these levels. What-~ 
- -ever other defense may be made of extensive academic and profes- 

sional education for teachers of adults, unquestionably the unbiased, 
_ fairly well informed observer must recognize that criticism of these 
“requirements ‘i is. justified when. it is based upon a. comparison of. the | 


classroom teaching of the more highly educated with that of the less ~~ 
extensively prepared teacher. The core of the educational system is — 
the work of the classroom ‘teacher. Therefore, any requirement in » 


the: training or certification of teachers must find its ultimate justifica-_ 
~ tion in the extent to which. it ministers, directly ‘or ¢ indirectly, to the 
improvement of instruction. 
A distinct, albeit silent, recognition of the failure of ential: i 
training to function inthe: improvement of classroom instruction of 


adults is found in the low value attached by educators themselves to 


professional training as a qualification for teachers of adults as evi- » 


’ denced by the frequency with which, in all higher institutions of learn- .. 


ing, ‘instructors are found who. have had little’ or ‘no teaching | 


a experience other than in the immediate. position, and, furthermore, ay 


have brought to that position » no > professional training whatsoever, or, 
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at most, only the prondotraialig represented by state requirements 
_ placed upon departments of education in liberal arts colleges; require- 
ments which, in so far as they assure technical training, amount-to 
-exactly- nothing. . As long as the practice of leading educators and’ 


leading institutions, even teachers colleges, thus. repudiates the verbal 
contention for the necessity of ‘‘a trained teacher in every classroom,” 


just so long” may we expect. the contention to continue futile; because 

the world in general, including legislators and taxpayers, will in- |’ 
evitably judge the worth of the plea by the sincerity of its advocates . 

as ponieens by what they do a as employers, and: not by how they talk. 


mie COMPLEXITY OF THE ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT 


Just what equipment is requisite to. teaching success—in point of 


fact, just what constitutes: teaching success—is not known. Com- — 
-mendable attempts have been made to. analyze the teacher and the ~ 
-teacher’s job. Further studies now under way will, let us hope, 
eventually reach conclusions based upon. empirical evidence collected. 
‘through scientific procedure. But until such investigations have es- 


tablished more trustworthy criteria for evaluating teaching success 


and the qualities essential in a good teacher, society as a whole will 
continue to accept the verdict of general opinion based upon observa- . ~ 


tion of classroom work. With this, then, as our accepted standard 


- of comparison, there is no escape from the conclusion that the higher } 
-. the mature student climbs in academic and professional preparation, 7 
the weaker will be ia type of instruction which he may expect to” 


receive. 


IV. A MAIN CAUSE. OF INFERIOR. ADULT INSTRUCTION 


‘The causes contributing to this deplorable condition are many, and 
present complicated: interrelations that are deep-rooted in tradition 


and established customs.  It-is not desirable at this time to analyze 

. this phase of the question, important as it certainly is for a complete 
understanding of the present status of teacher training. It is more 
necessary to consider one cause which, from the standpoint of common 
sense and reason, appears to be outstanding as a contributing factor 
‘in producing and in maintaining the present inferior quality of adult : 


instruction: the failure of instructors in teacher training institutions 
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louder than words. Teachers,’ as a rule, students as they 
themselves were handled; og teach as were taught, not as 
were told to teach. 

The current philosophy of the tenets of the new 
tional psychology, modern methods—all these advances that are rev- | 
olutionizing instruction in the elementary grades of progressive school 


systems—have only remotely and quite imperceptibly. affected high i | 


. school instruction in those same systems. And rarely, even in the 
_ dreams of the most radical educators, have these innovations been 
~ regarded as applicable to the instruction of adults, not even to the 
_ education of the ever: increasing number of. experienced teachers who, © 
- through the academic year and for the summer sessions, are thronging 
to training institutions for professional education. 


v. FUNCTION OF TEACHER TRAINING. . 


Rectieatiens for the training of teachers, whether. separate schools 
or departments within. other institutions, should exist for the sole 
purpose of providing adequately trained teachers in numbers suffi- - 


-cient to meet the normal demands of the state. Ideally, every course _ 


‘offered therein should be so organized and so presented as to yield 
its maximum contribution to a realization of the goal: economy and ~ 
efficiency i in the preparation of students for the business of teaching. 3 

_ As a means, presumably, toward attaining this end, the curricula 


of all. such professional schools abound in: required courses in the 


theory of education. The catalogue of virtually every training agency 7 
" presents a generous supply of strictly technical courses, the content’ 


of which, judged by a survey of. descriptions, varies in definiteness 2 


from the abstractions and generalities of psychology and. philosophy | 


as ‘commonly. taught, to the specific details of procedure to be fol- 


‘lowed in the teaching of every subject found in the elementary and | 


high school curricula. It is perhaps well within the bounds of fact 
., to state that: all too commonly these professional courses are theory — 


courses pure and simple. Principles, theories, methods, and the like © 


are. presented as such with rarely even a. remote attempt to embody ye 


_. in the instruction itself the theories being recommended by word of — 
-. mouth. Perhaps no teacher of even limited professional training has 
escaped being. surteited with theories under instruction that ignored 
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or even baldly violated the principles and ern which were re being ; 
presented. There are. instructors who follow the lecture method. | 
exclusively to set forth the virtues of the socialized recitation, or to. | 


extol the magic powers of self-imposed, self-directed activities; psy. 
chologists whose own teaching procedure fails to reveal any applica. 
tion of the most elementary principles which constitute their stock in 


trade; philosophers, committed to freedom in education with respect 
to both curriculum content and methods of procedure, whose pre- 
_ arranged syllabi and set class procedure the of 


freedom and purposeful activity. 
It is now conceded. in up-to-the-minute sodearay. that the conclu 


_ Should be a guide, not a dictator; that the needs of the learner as they 


are revealed to him during voluntary activity are the only safe cues, 


ae for the teacher to follow. Since this is a quite. generally accepted - 
- principle of the new education, why should it not be demonstrated in [- 


the teaching methods of its champions? It is a patent fact that actual 


teaching practice lags far behind the educational theories expounded q 


to prospective teachers who sit as students i in these classes. 
Nor should the impeachment be confined to departments of educa- 


. tion; although they are the most culpable, since with them rests more |. 
definitely. the responsibility for technical training and therefore the -} 
_ duty to weigh, and either reject, or accept and apply new, as well as 
old, theories of education. The charge is perhaps i in even larger . 
S: measure . justified ji in regard to academic courses in: training institu- 
tions. And unquestionably there is a wide gap between theory and 
practice in the department of practice teaching which claims, and - 
_. quite generally i is conceded, to be the center of the entire institution. - 


Here the student teacher is inducted into teaching, perhaps into the 


informal, free type of school, _by way of prearranged steps—all 
_ . revealed to him by word of instruction or via the mimeograph route... 

Either or both. of these means prescribe when and what to do, all 
| mapped out and superimposed by critic teacher, supervisor, director 
' . of training, and other superiors, many of whom, in our better institu- 
_. tions, are well versed in modern psychology and philosophy and . 
“quote. understandingly from the writings of their favorite idols, but 
who, apparently, are oblivious. to the flat contradiction between their 


theories their practices. 
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vi. THE EXPERIMENT: 


An opportunity to ‘teach: educational: measurements was welodaned 


by the writer as the full- fledged life situation, perfect as though it z 
_ had been made to order, for the purpose of applying to the teaching 


of adults those theories with. ‘which the educational 
-.world was agog. 


Vil. THE THREE. ESSENTIALS IN THIS VENTURE 


In education as 7 in the United States, there are. 


_. three essential factors: (1) a learner; (2) a teacher; (3): subject 
matter. These essentials, designated i in current professional terminol- — 
_ ogy as the child, the guide, new ways of behaving, are represented. 


in this undertaking by the following::(1) the learners were students a 


in the State Teachers College, Milwaukee, during the academic year, 
1925-26;! (2) the teacher was a member of the faculty, department _ 


of psychology ; (3) the subject matter was a course in educational * 
‘measurements. 


The total number of students was anon; 250, of which 


10 were men and 240, women. They constituted the enrollment in. 
seven courses, of which two were in the first semester, three in the _— 
“second, one in the summer session, and one was an. extension class in’ 
_ the second semester. Educational measurements is a required eight- © : 
_ een-week course which appears in the fourth term of a two-year cur-. 
-riculum and in the fifth or a following term of three- and four-year 
curricula. The majority of these students — to the 

_ group. 


The size. of the classes from 10 students i in. the extension 


_. class to 50 in each of the two sections of the first semester. The _ 
. median was 33. Each of the five sections of the academic year had 
the usual fifty-minute recitation period three times a week. The sum- .- - 

- mer class met for one and a half clock hours five days a week for six 
weeks. The extension class had one and a half clock hours once a. 


week for 18 weeks. Something of the personnel is revealed in the 


a ‘simple. data obtained from each. student at the first “session of his 


class. 


undertaking, | in ber with minor ‘details revised in light of 


., experience, has been repeated in the writer's classes. during the subsequent years ‘and with. increasing 
satisfaction to all concerned. ‘However, only the initial ottempt is here. . 
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Nationality: in the main; many of boven parentage. 
Education: high school graduates, with a few exceptions; several with some © 
credits. beyond high oman and in addition to the work, completed: in 
Home environment : and in equal 
_ Psychology courses completed : only: Psychology 101 for the majority, but . 
also Psychology 102 or Child a in the case of the three- and four-year. 
curricula students. 
Teaching experience : seventy-two of the entire 5 clear had ‘taught ‘from 
one year to thirty-two years; median, three years, three months. 
eaten age: range from 18 to 53: median, 20. 


In the development of the class procedure, the additional 
data were obtained. 7 


Score on Terman Group Test of Mental Ability: range. from 105. to 215; in 


median, 166. 
Score ona true-false test covering the work of the first nine weeks: range, 
8 to 33; median, 26. (possible, 35)... 


Composite: score on true-false, completion, and tests cover- 


ing the entire course ; ‘Tange, 29 to 1175 median, 80 (possible, 131). : 


As to. native mental ability, no record is available, since 


students had entered the institution before the present requirement of 


a freshman intelligence examination had been established.2 The 7 


_scores made on the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability furnished 


only a rough comparative rating of the students. It was given and. 
‘the data were utilized. primarily for purposes of motivating the 
course. However,.it seems just to infer that the mentality of these . 


- students was similar to that of the usual teachers college group; that 


o%. is, their mental ability, as a whale, falls considerably below that of a 


similar liberal arts college group.® 


The third essential in this teaching sliniatie, subject matter, Py. 


~ fered unusual opportunity for the intelligent. application of accepted 


__ theory to the selection of curriculum content, since in this relatively 


2 The ‘Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High School Graduates is now ‘required | of all 
entrants. . The results are virtually Anas same. as those obtained in similar’ institutions where that 
test is used. 


® For a comparison of é intcliestead caliber of normal school freshmen with chet ‘of - edna : 


freshmen .see “Instructions for Giving and Scoring _ the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for 


High ‘School Graduates,” series: 1925-30, p. 11. Also, “Some Administrative Uses of Intelligence a 
“Tests in the Normal School” by Bessie Lee Gambrill, Twenty. Yearbook of the National. 


for the of Education, p. 230. 
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new w field neither content nor method‘i is handicapped by an ‘moabie of 
_ dead-wood that seriously curtails freedom. - Perhaps the greatest 
~~ asset is the negative value of much that has been attempted under the 


guise of teaching educational measurements. It seemed, therefore, of . - 
_ | © prime importance in this venture to reduce objectives to more definite’ 
‘| - form’ than the abstract statement of generalities commonly used to. 
express the ends of instruction. Selection, determined by the matter- __ 


. of-fact considerations of the needs of the learner, his personal growth, 


-and the future use of the thing learned, led to the acceptance of four. 
_- primary purposes which met these demands and also gave promise of. 


possible attainment in the experience of these particular students 


through the application of the general principles of the new educa- - iy 


tion, i.¢e., student-selected activities born of interest and desire. ‘These 
four aims are reduced to the following statements: 


1. Appreciation of the merits and demerits of educational measurements as. 
the approach to the study of education as a science. 
__ 2. Acquaintance’ with representative. standardized group tests, both mental | 
_. and achievement tests, obtained by. inspecting, giving, taking, and 
‘scoring the tests. 
‘Understanding and skill in the. use of the statistical 
‘essential to the intelligent analysis of test results.. : 
i Specific application ofall the above to the interpretation of t test data to 
_ the end that scientific testing may be seen to > function in the solution 
of actual school problems. ; 


WITT. GENERAL CONDITIONS AND: METHODS. 


The procedure. may,. perhaps, be most definitely, though not most | 
accurately, designated as.a modification of. the free, socialized recita- 
tion, adapted and adjusted to the exigencies of local conditions which. 
occasioned; among other annoying but less irksome features, the dis- © 
. advantages incident to the using of three different classrooms, each 
one ona different floor and far from the laboratory, which was. the 


base of supplies. . The seating provision consisted of armchairs joined _ 


- in fours. . This made impossible either small group seatings or unre- 
strained: movement, two highly desirable aids in establishing and. . 
maintaining the natural, informal type of class procedure which is: 
_conducive to the development of codperation in the use and exchange — 
of materials and in the development of free discussion. © a 
‘An additional handicap to the os grew out of the fact” 
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’ that the instructor could not give time or thought to the organization’ 


and direction of. group activities, as she was responsible for the ad- ~ 
ministration, scoring, etc., of the freshman intelligence examination 


for approximately Six hundred entrants, and also for the. testing pro-. 


gram in the training school of over four hundred children. Obvi-. 


ously, these demands limited the amount of time possible to give to 
perfection of classroom teaching:* It should be noted, however,. 
_-that the combination offered an ideal opportunity for applying mod- 
-ern theories to the education of adults. Should not training prepare © 
-one to adjust oneself and to adapt theoretical teachings to life? 


Throughout the undertaking, the attention of the instructor was. . 


" persistently centered on the codrdination of her various duties in 


order that each might make a large contribution to the growth of the . 


- students. of measurement. ‘Such commonly. accepted principles as 
freedom, awakening of desire to know because of the need to know, 


activity springing from interest, the teacher a ‘guide to those who are - 


a thinking, choosing, and: constantly doing—these tenets of the new ; 
education were daily put into practice and early began to bear fruit: 
x first, i in the recognition and acceptance of the natural and common- 
. sense way of learning about educational measurements; namely, to. 
inspect, give, take, and score tests, and find out the significance of. 
the results. Starting from. this simple beginning, the program. as oe 
outlined above was realized step by step through the training gained ©} 
from the self-imposed assignments of readings and laboratory work, 

: the incentive for both of which grew. out of the class discussions. 


Ix. READINGS AND LABORATORY WORK 


No specific text was followed, nor. were definite readings elton: as- 


signed.’ Suggestions were given freely by the instructor and increas- © 
” ingly so by the students in regard to what could be found in the works. 


of different authors. There was insistence upon getting many opin- 
ions as the basis of reaching a pee decision that the holder could . 


defend. 


The ‘material for laboratory work. was eilaaiied: by the tests given 


io children of the training school and the freshman examination of 


During the first semester, the ‘instructor also taught a hour. course “the. psychology of 


- exceptional children and for the first half of the semester supervised twenty-five student teachers 


assigned either to: the campus training school or to one of three cobperating city schools located : 
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. college entrants. In the training school, the following tests were 
~ given by examiners other than students from these classes : 


Plemer-Cunsinghem- Primary Mental Test i in the two kindergartens and. 
~ in Grades 1 and 2. 


National Intelligence Test. in Grades 3 to 8. 

Multi-Mental Scale in Grades 2 to 8. 

Stanford Achievement Test in Grades 2 to 8. 

‘Stanford Achievement Test in Grades 2 and 3 

‘Stanford Achievement Test of 25 pupils from Grades 4 to 8 (re-test). 
Haggerty Reading Test, Sigma I in Grades 1 and 2. 

Haggerty Reading Test, Sigma I in Grade 1 ‘(re-test). 
Detroit Word Recognition Test in Grade 1. 

Charter’ s Diagnostic Tests i in Grades 7 and 8 (Verbs pee Miscellaneous). 


In the college, the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High 
ities! Graduates was given to 587 candidates by examiners selected 
~ from the. faculty. The series used includes four books which cover 
38 tests for each candidate. Certain of these tests present rather . 
formidable difficulties. for beginners i in scoring ; therefore the instruc-. 
tor scored all such tests, from 500 to 600 in number. © With this 
exception, all the scoring of the tests from the training school and 
from the freshman examination was done by the students in the 
measurement classes. The material approximated 30,000 tests and 
_ embraced virtually all the types used in mental and achievement 

_ group testing. This contact, consequently, furnished the opportunity . 


to gather a rich fund of first-hand information on test content, kinds 


of scoring, weighting of scores, tabulations, interpretations, graphs, © 
- profiles, and use of various keys and manuals; and in addition, was the 
- setting for bringing out in bold relief the innumerable features that © 
are met only in working with the actual material gathered from: an 
extensive testing program. 
All work was done in the laboratory at hours outside the slit : 
class periods and under. the direction and supervision of the instructor. _ 
Attention was given to training students in the organization and 
‘execution of the mechanics of a testing program in order that the 
_- whole might be dispatched with economy of time and effort but with . 
_ the maximum of efficiency. and satisfaction. This work was assumed — 
on the voluntary basis. Much more could have been dispatched in — 
- this ideal way, for so eager and interested were most of the students 
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to have in experience of personal contact with the — material 


that it was necessary to limit the laboratory time allowed . each » 
¥ student so that work might be reserved for the few laggards—their 


kind appears in every random sampling—who are not given to the 


voluntary assumption of any type of responsibility. 
.. > Likewise, inspection of representative tests was made in the labora. 
one tory where students assembled all available samples in groups as 
M: follows—mental tests: kindergarten and primary, elementary grades, | 
“high school; achievement tests: reading, arithmetic, spelling, etc. 
Furthermore, interested students, with the codperation of their in. 
- structor in art, volunteered to make thirteen cloth-board, loose-leaf - 
Z ‘covers, 13 x 10, for the preservation of these various groups of tests 
in convenient form for future inspection. 
_.. It is recognized that a weak spot in this program of practical . 
: work i is the negligible amount of observation of and practice in scien- 
tific testing. Numerous obstacles made it. impracticable to undertake © 
for these groups such a program as they themselves requested and as, - 
“in justice, should have. been provided—obstacles apparently beyond. 
- the ability of the instructor to remove; such as the exigencies of — 
diversified student programs, paucity of available examiners prepared o | 
. to. give demonstrations; and the many other demands upon the i in- 
structor’s time. Many students, however, made use of such oppor- | 
tunity as was presented for getting experience in testing. In the 
_ extension class, all except one member were holding teaching positions 
at the time of taking the course.. Every one, including that member, 
gave at least one mental and one achievement test in a public school 
room, scored the tests, tabulated and graphed the data obtained, - 
- interpreted the findings, and presented the whole for class discussion. 
- Of the summer school group, a number had the opportunity to give a 
test to individuals or classes. In each case, the student carried the: 
work through to the interpretation of results i in the hactataiee upon 


the immediate teaching situation. 


In each of the five sections of the iniitiidie: year, there were - 
_ members engaged in practice teaching at the time, many of whom . 
- found opportunity to apply the teachings of the course in the grades” 
where they were working. Some. voluntarily bought the necessary. 
supplies, gave the tests, and completed the whole undertaking even 
to the ayes and application of the findings to the. ‘improvement of. 
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instruction. It was a common experience for students to report in 


class or in the laboratory their practical adaptation of the subject. 


In truth, the new ways of behaving were increasingly evident as the 


semesters advanced. ‘Throughout the year. many. critic teachers vol- 
~ unteered remarks about the extent to which the course was function: — 
‘ing in the work of their cadet teachers. These unsolicited comments 


were to the effect that here was one thing which the student teachers 


_-were eager to do, initiating the procedure and executing the whole 


with an unusual degree of understanding. - From all classes, students: 
conferred with the instructor in respect to potential testing programs. 


feasible to undertake in the positions which they had secured for the. 


following year. In these conferences, the teacher was often surprised . 
and delighted by the insight revealed by these eighteen-weeks’ stu- 
dents of educational measurements. When the students were thrown 


upon their own resources to map out a sensible procedure to follow 
' in the anticipated school situation, there was abundant evidence that 


the four main objectives of the course outlined in an earlier para- ~ 


graph, had been reached, not perfectly but in the. 


of all conditions. 


: x. OPINIONS STRENGTHENED BY THE UNDERTAKING | 


Fundamentally, the whole scheme of the i new education, as it relates 
to the learner, is individualistic, based upon an understanding of (1). . 
his immediate equipment— intelligence, environment, and past and 


. present life experiences; (2) his potential need, both vocational and — 
- general, for the materials of immediate instruction; and (3) his . 
‘progress from day to day in the. learning itself. Obviously, the genius ~ 
of this kind of. education is: opposed to. departmental teaching, in 
which the instructor’s contact with his students is confined to a single 
field of their learning experiences, and his actual association with 


them reduced: to the brevity and formality of recitation periods. 


' This limitation of intercourse between instructor: and learners i a. 
formidable obstacle to applying the child-centric: philosophy of educa- 
- tion to the teaching of adults. Throughout the undertaking under 
consideration, the need: of more extensive contacts was constantly 
_ apparent and was only partially satisfied by the scheme of voluntary . ; 
_-laboratory ‘service. The more rapid and substantial growth of stue 
- dents who availed themselves of the opportunity for making: contacts _ 
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with 3 various persons: and things i in the. iiibinesy was ‘outstandingly 


conspicuous as compared with the slow and mediocre development of. 


even better endowed students who confined their efforts mainly to 
It is recognized that doing with satisfaction automatically 
to more and. higher effort, but in this: case the incentive to do arose 


naturally out of personal association with the instructor. and with 


' other students in a place where all were exposed to a variety of absorb- 
ing and fascinating material about educational measurements as that. . 
_ subject functions in real school situations. The value of these asso- 


ciations will be more justly appreciated when one considers the impos- 


sibility of establishing adequate personal contacts with individual 


members of large classes within the limits of class periods 
three times a week. 


Akin to the sedllinn of personal contact was the senniie that: may, 


"inadequately, be designated as the dearth. of student momentum for . 
the new type of teaching. This does not mean that there was any - 
lack of: student coéperation. Repeatedly, comments in class and else- 


where were to the effect that this kind of class procedure was so 


_ strangely different from school experiences ingrained through the |. 
years, that it meant a readjustment of attitudes and class behavior ~ 


for each recitation in educational measurements. Learners. who, 


ee through a school life of thirteen to fourteen years, had been restrained | 
and kept passive were now expected to be. voluntarily active. Little 
wonder that there was apparent that which, for lack of. a. better ex- 


pression, has been termed, “dearth of student momentum.” Repeated 
opportunity, however, to return to the old, formal type of instruction 


was disdainfully voted down and spontaneous appeal made for the 

continuance of the new. In this connection it is illuminating to note — 
- what was quite evident throughout this venture—the greater ease and _ 
~ effectiveness with which the spirit of the method was caught by those. 
students who, at the time, were practice-teaching under progressive _ 
critic teachers in our training school. It is also enlightening to note — 
that other students who, at the time, were in theory courses dealing 
‘with modern methods, gave no evidence whatsoever of being helped 
thereby to function as participants in the application of those same . 
methods. All of which i is evidence that we teach how to teach, not. 
talking a it but it. 
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Besides the two difficulties doomed, a third barrier 


attempts to improve adult instruction, more formidable perhaps than | 
any other but, it may be said, “partialed out’ by the very nature of | 
this venture, is found in the quite universal elimination of good 


~|> ‘teaching from the standards of professional success set for the in-~ 


-structor in college and university. For the teacher of children, the a 
criterion of success is the quality of classroom work.. We all know 
that this is not true for the teacher of adults. In estimating his 


worth to an institution, the quality of his teaching is a negligible | 


consideration. In rare cases has good teaching in higher institutions - 


been given recognition commensurate with that bestowed for produc- af 
- tivity. in other lines. In point of fact it appears that being a good — 
teacher is rated the. least of. all possible contributions to the improve- _ 


ment of the profession, since it is the last for the perfection of which 
‘the teacher is allowed, or of his own initiative reserves, adequate — 
- time and effort. Let good teaching be expected of us; let there be 
_ given the relief from other duties necessary to realize the expectation ; . 
let it be shown that the rewards—not only salaries but also promo- 
tions and other less tangible but highly. stimulating recognitions—are 
‘equal to those bestowed for more showy but no more skillful accom: 
-plishments. Only: by such measures as these will we raise the stand- 

ards of excellence. in college and university work. 


A FINAL WORD. 


The results of this attempt to apply. accepted in the 
of adults, although not offered scientific evidence, leave 
question in the minds of those familiar with the undertaking in re-_— 


4 gard to the possibilities for the improvement of adult instruction. It . 


is conceded that. personalities, the nature of the’ ‘particular subject. 


‘matter, the sympathetic, intelligent encouragement from. superiors, 


and other especially favorable conditions may have influenced the 
“results which were so gratifying to the students, the instructors, and ~ 
the administration. However, ‘a detached consideration fails to. 
~~ reveal anything unique either in the undertaking or in the environ- . 
_ ment. Indeed, the whole affair in conception, method, adaptation of. 
-- other professional duties and in the array of practical results, appears 
- to be a natural and ordinary accomplishment within the possible - 


attainment. of. any teacher of adults who will break away from the om 


= 
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‘traditional, use common sense in the interpretation of current educe. 
~~ tional philosophy and psychology, analyze the thing to be taught, and 


select the material of instruction on the basis of the learner’s equip. 
ment and outstanding needs, both present and future. 


What more effective, single effort can be made to improve the qual. 
ity of our own instruction and, with the same stroke, assure a better 
type of work in the teachers of to-morrow, than for the present teach- 


ers of teachers to unite in an unremitting effort to coérdinate sound 


theory and practice in the professional training of their students? 


s headings : 


STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


STUDY OF STYLE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 4 


“BASED UPON TEXTBOOKS 


ONE maintain that a 
‘knowledge of the principles © of 
neste can be substituted for natural 
talent. However, even the most com- 
plicated art becomes in some measure 


comprehensible to ordinary intelligence 
‘when once its various aspects have been i 
Initiation into. the se-. 


differentiated. 
crets of. style. ‘may, as Spencer pointed 
'. out, help many to write with some’ de- 


gree of accuracy; it may even help a_ 
few to write with some measure of fe- 
-  licity. That teachers have faith in the 


efficacy of a knowledge of the elements 


and qualities of good style is evident . 


._ from an analysis of twenty-five. textbooks. 
in English composition. _ Despite enor- 
‘mous differences in methods of’ presen- 


tation and in emphasis, ‘these books (all: 
. ‘of them recent and widely used in schools 


throughout the’ country) show © close 


‘agreement as to’ the specific aspects of 


effective written composition which it is 


desirable to teach. 
The analysis provided for a 
check list of forty-one elements © and 


qualities, were -under the following 
: Good Usage; 2. Clearness 
(a).. unity, “() mass, (c) coherence; 3. 


Force; 4. Beauty. These forty-one ele-— 
ments, then, teachers and _thetoricians 


in different 
compositions were selected. The scale 


agree constitute a substantial 


‘tion of ‘style, a° knowledge. of which is 


of material aid as means to” effective 


expression. 


‘In order to determine “whether dae aye 
qualities were capable ‘of identification 


competent judges agreed as to the vary- __ 
ing amounts in which they were present ~ 


compositions, . twenty-six 


values of these ranged from’ scale-step 


- .34 to 10.0. .To these compositions were 
_ added excerpts from four professional ity 
authors. The excerpts and compositions, 
with no identifying marks which might 
‘tend to influence the readers’ judgments, 
were arranged in chance order and given 


to six experienced teachers of high school 


English, who, working independently and 
not as a group, rated each of the com- - 
positions for each of the aspects of style. 


There was a total of 4,050 ratings.. A 
study of the correlations and intercor- 
relations between the ratings revealed a 
number of interesting things. .-The 


judges ‘were most nearly agreed in their 


ratings of variety in the use of words 


(av. of r’s = .85), and were farthest 


from agreement as to the. use of no. more 


words than were justified and the absence . . 
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in specific’ compositions and how far 
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of trite and pretentions 
"Certain elements tend to be closely re-- 
‘lated to each other and to the quality 


- of the. whole; other elements (notably, 


sentence length). apparently tend little 
to be related either to the quality of 
The 


the whole or to other elements: 
reliability of the ratings, as estimated. by 
the. Spearman-Brown formula, was, in 
general, high, and one might reasonably 
_expect the ratings other, 
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competent. judges to be in. 
correspondence with these. 

- Rhetoricians and teachers of English 
composition are agreed in the main: as 
to the aspects of written. composition . 
which should be taught in’ secondary 
schools. A few of these aspects prove too: 

tenuous to be apprehended with certainty 


_ in specific paragraphs; but many may be 


identified with something like assur- 


ance. 


‘TESTS OF THE INTERPRETATIVE READING OF 
POETRY FOR TEACHERS. OF ENGLISH * | 


TUDIES 


- to a. point’ beyond which it is difficult to 
proceed without the aid. of measurements 
of the knowledges and skills ‘commonly 
accepted.as ¢ssential in the teaching of 


English. . Measurements of this type, — 


constructed and validated at the teacher- 
_ training level; are almost’ entirely lack- 


ments requisite for further research in 
problems of the preparation of teachers 


English this’ study was undertaken. 
These tests in the interpretative read- 


ing of poetry are designed to measure 
coniprehension of meaning rather than 
the affective or critical response of the 
reader. “Meaning” 
broadest sense as including whatever the 
poet wishes to convey, whether mood, 
idea, image, fact, or experience. 


of expression by which such meaning is 
commonly conveyed in ‘poetry: (1) by 


= | figures and symbols; (2) by sensory ap- 
peals, or imagery; (3) by sugzestion; 


‘implication, or “overtones,” whether 


in the preparation 
teachers of English have advanced: 


is understood in its meaning (as 


pressed through at least one of the four. . 


basis of a wide range of critical author-— 
ity, an analysis is made of four modes - 


from. word values as of sound: or con- 
notation, or from rhythm and movement; 
(4) by literal statement, frequently con- 


-densed or thrown into irregular sentence 
forms: 


_A test of of ‘meaning. 


“as expressed i in poetry must present typi- 


cal. instances of these characteristic 


_modes of expression if the power of the 
ing. As one of ‘such a set of measure- -: 


reader ‘comprehend meaning as con- 
veyed i in poetry is to be measured. ‘This 
analysis serves, therefore, as. the first 


basis for selection of test materials. 


To secure concentration of materials 
around these characteristic modes of 


_ poetic expression, short. ‘units of poetry 


are presented, each having a complete | 
previously . defined) - ex- 
interpretations . 


modes analyzed... Four 


of each unit are given for the reader's 


choice, the acceptable choice and its 
phrasing having been determined by. corre- 


lation of results. from experiment with . 


teacher-training groups and the verdict -’ 
of. recognized authorities to whom the 
test was submitted. 

Five criteria, including the one already 
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were used’ ‘fer selection of test 
items. Each unit must: 


1. be short—averaging 6 to 8 ince; 
2. present a complete meaning to no 


degree dependent upon. context for in-. 
terpretation ; 

have. its meaning: conveyed 

at least one of the modes of expression 

‘defined as common in poetry; 

4. be outside the range of poetry com-:: 

studied. by teachers: of 
English; 

"present typical, not - exceptional, in- 

.. stances of the type being tested. 


The tests . were administered to 


teacher- -training groups in Teachers Col-. 
lege, Columbia. University; State Teach-. 


ers - College, Greeley, ‘Colorado; and 


Teachers ‘College, Syracuse University. 
‘The. first of these ‘experiments was used. 
asa basis for révision and refining: of 
_ the test form. From the later experi- 
"| ments were obtained data as to reliabil-. 
distribution, equivalence ‘of forms, . 
‘power of the’ tests to discriminate well 
_ prepared from less well. prepared groups, 
and intercorrelations with the Kennen 


Test of Poetry Appreciation, the Whip- 


‘ple Test of Prose Reading, the Teachers. 
College . 
‘Examination, a general psychological 


(Columbia) General English 


test, and teachers’ estimates. 
- Reliability coefficients obtained range 


from 85 + .05 to .95 + .03 (n = 420). 


The. tests correlate more closely with po- 
etry appreciation than with knowledge. -— 


of literature or with prose reading abil-. 


ity as measured by the tests indicated” 
above. They correlate more closely with 
the literature. section. of the General 


English Examination than with the com- 
position section; and more closely with. 


teachers’ estimates: in. English courses. 


(80 + .05) than with a general 
logical test (.67 = .10). 


_ Besides their intended use as one of a 
set of measurements needed for further © 
research in the preparation of teachers _ 
of English, the tests should have value in . 

combination with others in selecting and 
classifying prospective teachers of Eng-- 


lish. They should also have instructional 


value i in courses in puatey. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GUIDING PRINCIPLES 
FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
COLLEGES AND. NORMAL SCHOOLS* 


AND. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES. 


CONSISTENT WITH THESE PRINCIPLES 


OR years Cubberley, - 
Strayer, Withers, Spaulding, En- 


gelhardt, Judd, . and others. have been: 
developing a science of public school | ad- 
_ ministration. 
5: public school systems carried on largely. 


- Through the surveys of 


by these mén; and through the research 
work of their students,. a body of fun- 
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2 damental principles for the administra-. 


tion of state and city systems of public. 


‘education has been formulated. Present — 
~ administrative procedures in public school 


systems and in public elementary and 
high schools of the United States are . 


largely based -on these. principles. 


such body of principles has ‘yet been for- 


* By Samuel A. Rutledge, PhD. Teachers College, Columbia ‘University, Contributions to 
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for the special field of higher 
education for the professional prepara-- 


. tion of teachers, although the: has 
been felt. 


AIMS: OF THE STUDY 


The aims of this study are these: frst, 
the. ‘development of guiding principles for 


and normal schools ; and second, the 


‘proposal of administrative practices con- . 


_ sistent with these principles. 


PROCEDURE AND SOURCES 
OF 


METHOD OF 


The guiding principles were 
lated from ideas gleaned from wide 


_teading in various fields of administra- 
the purpose of securing 
_ valid rating of these principles, it seemed . 


tion. 


that the judgment of an unselected mul- 
titude . of educational 
would probably be of no more’ value 


than the author’s judgment after his 
long contact with the development of the 


principles. It did seem, however, that 


the highest degree of validity would be 


assured by the combined judgment of a 


jury made up of a small numberof the 
most outstanding men in three fields of : 
educational administration: professors of 
‘school administration and state’ commis- 
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of professors ‘of nor- 


‘mal school education and state directors _ 


of teacher preparation, and presidents 


of some of the outstanding teachers col- 


leges and normal schools of the country. 


_ Fifteen men ‘from each of these three © 
fields were decided upon as sufficient to . — 
represent the best judgment available. 
the administration of teachers colleges — 


The check list of administrative prac- 
tices was arrived. at by analysis of the . 
guiding principles, and was submitted, 
for checking, to the presidents of teach- 


‘ers colleges and normal schools appear- 


ing in the Educational Directory, United . 
States Department of the Interior, Bu- -- 


reau of Education Bulletin, 1929.: 


FINDINGS | 


The most important contribution ‘of - 
the ‘study is the formulation and valida- 


tion of ninety-six principles for guidance 
administrators 


in the administration of teachers colleges 
and normal schools. The study charts - 
the field ‘of administrative problems in 
teachers’ colleges and should help to 
make administrative practice in the large 
areas uniform where. uniformity is. de-- 
sirable. The acceptance of the validated ~ 
principles should stimulate an attack on 
the: detailed solution of problems yet 
untouched in many administrative areas 


in teachers college administration. 


ALUMNI STIMULATION BY THE AMERICAN” 
~COLLEGE PRESIDENT* 


HE problem of effective alumni - 
stimulation is one of prime interest - 
to college presidents and alumni secre- 
taries. This study; which traces. the 


trend. of alumni stimulation by the 
- American college president from 1636 to 


1928, will be of suggestive value to e-3 


college administrator in inaugurating an 


alumni program that should: go a long 


way toward solving the particular prob- - 


lems. of his institution’s financial support. - 
Published annual reports of the presi- 


. By Webster Schultz Stover, . Ph.D. College, Columbie: Contributions | to. 
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om constitute the main source of om: 


In addition, personal correspondence was . 


_ carried on with forty college. presidents. 


: PRACTICAL APPLICATION | 


A. For the unorganized alumni period “igs 


(1636-1821) 


general, the ow gifts 
- individual alumni were restricted gifts, 


_ restricted to the fundamental needs of 


the early colleges—land, buildings, books, - 
scholarships, and professorships. 


2. College officials, in soliciting sub- 


. scriptions of produce and money, availed. 


_ themselves of the services of the portion 
of alumni who were pastors of churches, 


_ which portion for Harvard, for instance, ° 
‘up to 1700 was more than 50 per cent. 


These churches through their pastors 
found themselves constantly: called upon 


for subscriptions to the. _Meighboring 


“college. 


“period (1821- 1893): 
1. The early. alumni associations, on 


_ the whole, were organized’ through the x 
themselves. 


initiative of the alumni 
With the initiation and functioning, 
however, of some of the later alumni 


associations, college officials were inti- 


mately connected. 


2. During this period a new inspirer . 


of college loyalty was. furnished—inter- 
collegiate athletics. 


3. Several college presidents 


‘rated alumni visiting committees.. 
4. At the end of the period more than 


_ a score of. colleges gave their alumni “a 


; voice in their government. 


5. The instruction. of eadhageiduetes 


by the college president in the rights and 
duties of alumni had its origin during the 
latter half. of this revolutionary period. 
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For the late alumni 


period. (1893-1928) : ; 
‘1. Throughout this period. the. eles 


president was engaged either in the 
STATEMENT OF THE FINDINGS AND THEIR 


struggle for expansion of his college or 
in the struggle for existence. He con- . 


‘tinually instructed the alumni as to the - 
-- precise kind of gifts the growing college 


most desired and needed. .. - 
2. Several colleges employed the 


- alumni in testing the work of the college. ; 
‘3. Several colleges enlisted the serv- 


ices of the alumni for: vocational advice 


‘to undergraduates. 


Alumni participation in the 
It is the judgment of the writer that 


‘college executives have a crucial réle to 
‘play in’ bringing about constructive 
alumni participation in the future de- 
velopment of institutions of higher edu- 


cation. That should employ less 


financial prodding and’ more 
- stimulation. 
B. For the organized alumni 


The college of. the 


should recognize more than does the one 


of to-day that the freshman, upon his first - 
day of enrollment, starts the process of 
becoming an alumnus. |The president 
should inaugurate some program of in- 
struction of undergraduates i in the , 
and duties of alumni. 

The college president of the future 


should keep in closer touch with the 
-alumni.. Letters. and pamphlets of in- 
formation and interpretation should issue 

from his. office frequently. 
nication from the college would then 


A commu-. 


not necessarily mean, as it too often does 
to-day, one more financial’ appeal. The. 
counsel of business—that goodwill pays 
—should be heeded. o's 

The ‘college president of the feture. 
should more and more employ alumni ex- 


_ perts or: stimulate alumni to employ ex- 
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. perts to conduct exhaustive studies of 


existing conditions in the institution and — 
: to make recommendations for future de- 
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velopment. ‘The securing of rather 
than sentiment, should be the developing - 
aim, of the college i in she future. 


- ECONOMY IN PUBLIC SCHOOL FIRE INSURANCE * 


NHE purposes of this study were to. 
discover . economical and, at the. 


same time, safe ‘methods of insuring pub- 
lic school buildings against fire, and to 


provide school: executives with a guide 


for the proper conduct’ of school fire 
insurance, 
purposes. it was necessary to approach 


‘the problem: from two different. angles: 


first, through an analysis of present 
practice of insuring. with fire insurance 


companies and the discovery of possible 


economies under these conditions ; and 


parison of the results of. these methods, 
from a financial standpoint, with those 


- under the standard type of insurance. 
Out of these investigations a handbook - 


of insurance procedure was evolved. 


‘The first approach to. the problem om 
through a field study. Eight cities in 
state of New Jersey were selected for 


this purpose.. A careful study of insur- 
ance procedure in these cities was made; 


insurance records were examined; the | 
policies held were read; the fixed values" 


‘on school property were investigated; 


-and.the schedule rating sheets for each © 


school building were secured at the 


'. Schedule Rating Office for New Jersey, 


_in Newark. A copy of each one of these 
_rating sheets was made and the rates 


‘were analyzed in an-attempt to discover 


‘any removable conditions that had caused 
them to be excessive. 
found to be possible was applied to the 


In .order to achieve these. 


Any reduction . 


amount of i insurance carried on the build- 


ings” and contents and finally the annual 


saving in premiums, due to this reduction, 


was computed. - The methods whereby 
economies might. be effected were then 
enumerated. 


A study of self it insurance as practiced 


in some of the larger cities was made 


by means of personal investigations and 
questionnaires. The reports from: those 
states which have systems of state insur-. - 
ance for public school buildings were 


and analyzed. 
second, through a’ study of the various. 
methods of self insurance and a com-- 


FINDINGS 


A total saving of $5,419. 02 in conn 


premiums was found possible in the eight. - 


cities in which case studies were made. 
The means whereby. these were 


_made were: 
1. Insuring for the mine amount un- - 
der coinsurance. 


2. certain. be- 


- cause of which charges. were made under 


“faults. of management.” 
3. Eliminating faults in the. construc- 


_ tion of the building. 


4. Installing automatic in. 


-woodworking shops. 
Writing ‘policies for a. five-year 
‘term. 


6. Securing rates on building. 
' Finally, a handbook of fire insurance ° 
procedure for the school administration 


was evolved. This book contains an in- 


dex, and defines the various technical 
terms. used in fire i insurance. | , 
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stitution must, 
whatever his re 


Now Riverside Church 
to the Beauty of Teachers 


College Neighborhood 


When the new Riverside Church was - 


ready for its first service, early in Oc- 


tober, the New York Times: commented . 


_ editorially, under the. caption, “A New 
York Neighborhood” : 


-Dr.. Fosdick, in the: itis of the new 


Riverside Church, stressed beauty as one 


of the forms in which the Church must 
express itself. for the enrichment of: life. 
’ With that in mind the builders of the 
- Riverside Church chose for their model 
the Cathedral at Chartres. They pro- 
vided it with a site as lovely as can be 
found in New York City. view 
up and down more than a score of miles 
of the Hudson and across the mile-wide 
stream’ to the Palisades is without paral- 
lel in any other metropolis. 
character of grandeur. 
With all deference’ to the tide of 


fashion which has been flowing for some 


years toward the East River, the resi- 


dents of the Riverside section cannot but » 
smile at the expedients to which the. 


modish migrants are driven in order. to 


make out.a case for their new: homes in- 


terms of beauty. With the. kindly. aid 
of night draped over ‘Welfare Island. by 


a dexterous ‘hand in charcoal or wash,. 


and with the further aid of a powerful 


imagination which sees ‘marginal boule- - 
_ vards and Babylonian. floating gardens ’ 


where are now chiefly smokestacks, it is 
possible to say something for the attrac- 
tiveness of _the East . River. But the 
west riparian region ‘of Manhattan does 
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“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, 

each member untrammeled to present 
and his researches lead wn to — 


beautiful. 


It takes. on, 


advocates 


not ‘hove to wait on some day to 
Never by taking thought can 
the East River add a cubit to its mod- 


erate width, or. build upon the opposite 
‘bank a backdrop of green and dun ram-. 


parts like that across the Hudson. 
Beyond beauty, this Riverside-Morn- - 
ingside district has the promise of perma- 


nency above any other section on the .. 


island. Its character is guaranteed, as 

the real estate descriptions say, by the 
nature of the improvements so far made.- 
In- an area slightly more than half-a 
mile long, from 110th Street to 122d 
Street, and slightly less than half a mile 
wide, from Morningside Avenue to Riv- 


_ erside Drive, are’ situated, in the — 


of acreage, Columbia University with 
Teachers College and Barnard College, 


the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


with its attendant group of buildings, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, the Union. Theologi- 
cal Seminiary, the new Riverside Church, 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, and 
Dr. Frank Damrosch’s music college. 


Toward -the north, beyond the dip of 


Manhattan Valley across which the Brit- 


ish and the Americans fought the battle 


of Harlem Heights, but near enough ‘to 
merge into the general picture 


“neighborhood dedicated to aspiration and 
_ learning, are City College and, at a fur- . 
‘ther remove, the majestic light-brick out- 


cropping of the Medical. Centre.. 
Even without padding the returns, the 
one-quarter square mile of Morningside 


- Heights proper would seem to be com- 


mitted for many: generations to its pres- 


ent uses and under. its present semblance.. 


The Financial District and the railway © 
terminals will probably be in 1980 where 
they are today, though it is by no means 
certain in their present aspect. But the 
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‘great cathedral, which ‘has been nearly 
orty years in the building on Morning-- 


side” Heights, and the new Riverside 
_ Church, which has captured much of 


medieval beauty with modern speed, will. 
certainly be there in half a century, to- 


gether with the buildings: of Columbia 


aghes Mearns Sees the Lincoln 


. School as Proving Creative | 
Power of Youth: 


7 Professor Mearns, now of New York 


University, writing in the New York 


Herald Tribune, indicates that any high’ 
school, with good teaching, can’ expect 
results as good: as those achieved at the. 


Lincoln School: 


For: many years the Qeicnd Educe: 


tion Board set aside the income of 


several million dollars to finance the ex- 


. perimental school now known as The 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Co- 
-lumbia University. As one of the. mem- 
bers of that early faculty, selected from 


‘all parts of the country, it was my privi-- 


lege to carry on a five-year experiment 


in creative education, the results of 


which have brought a chorus of approval 
_ and delight.. Poets joined with distin- 
guished critics and educators to rejoice 
in the evidence that the range of youth- 
ful creative effort could be as extensive 
_and as powerful as that of adults. j 


In defense, however, some of our . 


_ more academic friends in education quali- 


' fied their recognition of the high quality” 
of the work of these young people by the 


explanation that the pupils of the .Lin- 


coln School wete,. of course, “a carefully. 


selected group.” For the remainder of 
“my life I shall go on denying its truth. 


“The pupils of the Lincoln School were - 


- selected inthe order in which they came 
‘ into the office and applied for admission. 

we. naturally drew from coura- 
geous parents,. however, those willing to 


intrust their children to a new venture © 


frankly . experimental, our early group 
was superior to the usual-run, although 
not different from. the clientele. of hun- 


ists: in control, 


but, realizing that’ we should. approach 


a more normal public school picture, the 
management purposely introduced a large 
percentage of free tuition pupils, often 


choosing those. wha had had difficulties - 
in school life. - 

'  Qur mean L Q. was the same as that 

in many other schools in our section and 

was nat different from hundreds of bet- . 


ter located. suburban schools. 
from being “selected,” 


ing social mixture, with all sorts repre- 


'- sented, from those who had lived abroad 
down (or: up?) through the scale to those: 
so stubbornly Manhattan as to be physi-. . 
cally unable to address their instructor‘. 
as other than. “Mizdeh Moints”! 

We have further proof that the Lin- 


coln School was simply a normal good 


school. ‘The authorities had luckily saved 
every bit of writing of these pupils for the 
I have... 
- examined every word of this large mass. 
It does not exhibit a single sign of any- . 
. thing “creative”; it is the usual good, 
fair and indifferent’ work that almost’: 


first three years of its existence. 


any slightly-better-than-average . school 
could match. 
worked patiently to bring out of secret 
endeavor the clumsy native self-expres- 


sion; not until we had proved to sensi- 
_ tive, suspicious pupils that ‘we really did 


like their own funny scrawlings; not, in 
short, until. we gave them confidence ‘in 
their own powers, that their new gifts 


-began to take on the unusual character. . 
which so many have since admired. 


Like -other schools, we had slow pu- 


pils, inarticulate ones, the slovenly,. the - 
indifferent and the seemingly dull. We ~ 
had leaders, to be sure, but it was our. 
approval that made them leaders. That ~~ 
is most important to remember. We — 


could have frowned upon their weird 


and often bizarre efforts; we could have. 
told them not to waste their time on such © 
: fooling and to spend their hours to bet- - 
ter advantage i in preparing textbook les-. 
- sons. And in doing so, we should have 


set up a different kind of leader. 


It was solely our attitude toward crea- ~ 
tive expression that finally—it took 


nearly three years—put the literary art- 


therefore, 
we soon exhibited a surprising and amus- . 


It was ‘not until ‘we had. 


The eventual effect ‘of 
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their twofold: they 
lated their own kind and added to our 


‘glory, but their very superiority was. 
often depressing to the slower ones, to: 
those whose fears of inadequacy over- . 
_whelmed even the attempt to try. The 
tendency of the crowd is always to sit’ 


' back and let the artist entertain. 


My mistakes were made in placing too ~ 


— approval upon the superior prod- 


‘place, stirring up everybody, includ- 
ing: the faculty. I glorified the succes- 


‘sion of astonishing verses that began at 


about the third year of-the experiment 


’ to pop forth almost on the hour every. 


hour. Later I learned to lower my 
‘standards, to simulate excitement over 


_ inferior work, to encourage and even to 
print the less astonishing output of the . 


others. 

It was from Miss Caroline Zachry 
now head of the department of psychol- 
ogy of Montclair State Teachers Col- 


lege, who had charge of the English . 
work in the junior high school, that I. 
- discovered the error of my ways. While 


 T was having leaders and an inarticulate 
"set of appreciative listeners; she was hav- 
_ ing everybody at work. She had the 
‘professional. sense to glow every 
. sort of creative attempt. Her: mimeo- 
graphed magazine was alive with the 
most absurd things.. She boldly approved 


' doggerel verse that’ would almost set the 


ears on edge.. 
Her measure was different from mine 
‘at that time. I was watchful for the 


superior product;-she looked solely for. 
boiling, hour-after-hour-enduring inter-— 


That ‘her hopefuls laid and set and 


hatched and cackled, that was her con-. — 


cern; that some of. the product. was 
addled was not, to her, important. Even- 
‘tually she had a brave basket to- take 
to market. 

She had many devices for drawing 
attention to superior work, but at no 


time did. she draw too much . attention © 


to it.. It is.a nice art to keep children 
at a high pitch of interest in creative 


work and at the same time suggest to - 


' them that: they might do better. Her 
_ plan was to attract their attention to 

something of their own that was very 
fine. 


-make the cover for each issue. 
tthe children often believed that it was 
their judgment that gave the place of 
honor to the poem selected, Miss Zachry 
delicately maneuvered that judgment, 
right to 

make. that choice herself. 
‘I let my excitement flow: all over 


of doggerel. 


language for the 


‘sional skill. 
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One of her best tricks was to have- 
one poem of the mimeographed — maga- 


zine set up in school print shop to. 
While 


and. she always reserved 


From the abundant expressions of. 
creative activity that are being permitted 
in junior high schools all over the coun-. 
try, in hand-made papers, mimeographed 
magazines and printed periodicals, | am 


‘convinced that ordinary folk are having © 


their chance. Almost every honest ef- 
fort is allowed, and that is as it should 
be. The standard i is lowered, of course, 
and that is also as it should be. We - 


- have juvenile jokes, the juvenile story of | 


horror (how they love hair-raising ad- 
venture!) and an almost superabundance 


permitting these young people to use - 
purposes they them- 
selves. really esteem. They must express 
something ‘or we cannot move them for- 
ward to a desire for superior effort. 
The old education set up an adult 
standard at every stage of growth. We 
are learning that the only standard 


which is effective for self-education is 


the one that is whole-heartedly accepted. 
by the young people themselves. Our 


_ final results, we are now. assured, will 


be far ahead of anything the old educa- 
tion had. to show. We simply start 
lower and take a longer time’ to reach 
the heights. 
Self-expression itself, however, is not. 
enough. ‘There must be a movement 


_ forward and upward. Even the jokes .- 
should be better jokes. The wildly ad- 


venturous story should calm down and 
take on believable shape... The doggerel . 
verse should be voluntarily discarded for 


_ more sincere self-revealings. And that 


is where we. come in with our profes- 


find it and never quarrel because it 


seems to us low; we must know how 
_ to entice an agreement with our fede: 
" ment as to superior: work. 


‘The point is that we are 


We must know what is 
‘appropriate for each stage of upward 
development ; we must take it where we . 


standard toward which 
youngster will hopefully set his endeavor. . 
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the ways, ‘to have good 
taste steal imperceptibly into the hearts 
of youth—and if it once lodges there it 
will drive out the cheap and the silly— 
. is to have examples of the good work 
> Of other children near at hand for read- 
-ing aloud or for private circulation. And 
if the school. can: gather, in permanent 
- printed form, the best: work of recent 
years it will present an understandable 


Ordinary folk, like mysterious and 
-baffling illnesses to the physician, are a 


great challenge to our new professional — 


-attitudes. toward teaching. . Following 
good medical practice, we shall not quar- 


_ rel. with our patients nor punish them 
- for being unresponsive to the usual treat- 


ment. 


How we used to knock them 
about! 


ing. 


Instead, we oy again and again, with 


a. patience that the old pedagogue never 


even believed in, and with an abiding. 
faith in the possibilities of each strange. 


_and stubborn personality that comes into 
’ our charge which at times makes the 
new education take on. some of the 
aspects of an inspired Teligious move- 
“ment. 


Simply Impossible, Says. 
Professor McGaughy 


"Professor McGaughy’ 's address on the 


News:. 


“There i is in life—outside_ 
_ of the penitentiary—approximating these 


groups,” Dr. McGaughy said. . “These 


groups have no respect for the personal- 


ity of the child, and I cannot understand 


‘how. any. one can defend the labeling of. 


these groups, especially the labeling of 
the dumb-bell group. 
“Teachers are not trained for epecial- 


group teaching and the 


many. an eager . 


Well, that therapy is almost as. 
absurd. nowadays as cupping. and leech- 


groups are taught in much the ‘same 
Manner. 


Educators are entitled to just 
condemnation as a ptofession for the 


- grouping before . they know . how and 


what to teach.” 
Dr. McGaughy said there can never 
be truly homogeneous grouping, as no 


child is ever homogeneous in himself—he_ 
is-good in some things and poor in others.. 


Teachers should be concerned with the 


‘total personality of each child and with 


his range of perfection, not- with his 


average as. determined by intelligence - 


tests, he declared. 


taxpayer’s money, because the educa- 


tional program is not changed an iota - 


of the surveys,” Dr. McGaughy 
sai 


Modern education should. differ in 4 
three ways from old-fashioned education, 


he asserted. ‘Teachers should act as if 


pupils are persons; they should deter-. 


mine how each pupil differs from. every 
other and the curriculum must have an 


intrinsic value for the time being instead — 
of something arranged to benefit the 


Professors Kilpatrick and Meek | 
Truly Homogeneous Grouping Is 


- Attack Education Bound 
by Tradition i 


- As related ‘in special dispatch to the © 
New York Times from Hopatcong, N. 
evils of homogeneous grouping before 
the teachers of East Orange was re- 
ported in the Newark J: ) Evening. 


American education must tear itself: 


loose from traditional theories which 
conceive of the ‘masses as recipients of 


' information handed down by a chosen. 
few and must adopt the modern view - 


that learning is an organic and creative 


process continually devolving upon every’ 

individual in a democracy, declared Pro- 
‘fessor William H. Kilpatrick of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. He 
addressed 200 -teachers attending the _ |. 


second session of the Fall conference. of 


’ the New York City. Teachers Union and 
its auxiliary at the. Hudson Guild Farm, 
_mear here. 


“Ninety per cent: of the intelligence 
measuring being done in the schools is a -|. 
| pure waste of the teacher’s time and the ~ 


q . > t 
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T he ‘morning meeting ‘was dover! to 


a discussion ot how modern educational 


methods can be vitalized so as to serve . 
> the needs of a rapidly transforming Civ- 
'. jlization and at the same time direct 


social change into progressive channels. 


Professor Kilpatrick blamed present . 


educational difficulties on the prevailing. 


:.jnterpretation of knowledge and learning 
_ as, respectively, sets of. facts not to be 


questioned and an acceptance whose chief 


. virtue is reverential docility.. That atti- 


tude, he said, has been inherited from 
the. primitive authoritarian philosophy 
of early ages as well as from absolute 


and infallible truths promoted by Greek 
and Newtonian science. 
“Most: of our so-called scientific edu- . 
“is based. 
. on this theory of acceptance by the many, 
a theory which has led to the enthrone- 


cation,” said Dr. Kilpatrick, 


ment of administrators as opposed to 


’ educators in school systems. 
“American. education must now - 


a sharp turn, swinging, with biologic 


thinking as an example, to the definition 
of learning as an organic process con-" 
‘triving solution to real, constantly oc 


curring and ever ‘changing problems.” | 
- The educator pointed out that neither 
present-day: schools nor citizenship were 


_ completely static and that those who 
- would .change society must work at its. 


every impressionable and flexible point. 


Dr. Kilpatrick expressed the-optimis- 
tic view that, in the long run, mankind . 
| - will accept the path which will stand the 
- test. of reason and that eventually trend | 
will, -follow argument. 
ns struggle for the merits of the case 


He called for a 


basis for man’s decisions, and as- 
serted that, in the end, profound. intel- 


- lectual faith in a better day will win 


the battle. 


‘Professor Lois. H. Meek, also. of 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
‘defined constructive social purposes as a 


more equitable distribution of wealth, 


public welfare services for all the people, 


social security, encouragement of intel- 


‘lectual curiosity and research and the : 


promotion of individual adjustment. 


Education, she said, can serve such 
_ purposes by considering pupils not only | 


fram the. intellectual but from the social, 


physical «and emotional standpoints 


_in a_ million,” 


“well and by concerning itself with other 
social agencies, such as remedial clinics. 


and- oy nurseries. 


A’ Problem to. Educators 
Observations made os Teachers Col- 


- lege psychologists receive editorial com- 


ment in the New York a Post as 


follows: 


Popular: education is necessarily de- 
signed for the average child, so far as an © 


. average of childhood can be determined. .— 


To a considerable degree it is group 
education, and often the. 
groups are too large for anything in the 


nature of individual attention to the 
special. needs of the bright boy or his’ 


unfortunate opposite. © 
The. definitely subnormal child, bet 


‘ever, is so much a problem that schools 


and courses are provided for him to some 
extent, and the most expert educational 
theory and practice are devoted to him. 
Yet the unusually able and intelligent 3 
youngster is also.a problem. He is very 
likely to loaf his way through studies 
which do not sufficiently challenge his 
capacities. He may learn bad habits of . 
inattention and laziness because the ordi-— 


nary work of the classroom comes easily 


to. him. He may even achieve a -supe- 
riority complex which. will: do him no 
final good. 

But nobody is yet: sure. whet to do. 
about him. A. laboratory study into his 


_case has just been completed under the 


observation of Teachers College, Colum- . 
bia University, and it seems to have an- 


- swered some of the questions concerning 
him and suggested others. 


The test. was made by choosing a 
group. of “superior” children, each suf- 


‘ficiently intelligent to be considered “one 
and placing them in a 


special opportunity class in. high school 
for four years. 

The four yéars were: finished i in 1925, 
and it is now discovered that these gifted 
children have _ justified most: o the 
pedagogic expectations concerning them. 
Nearly the entire cine went on to col- : 
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lege and- was successful Forty- 


two out of forty-eight achieved some 
sort of leadership in their school life; 
though the average age at which they 


entered high school was below’ twelve. 
- But twenty-one of the forty-eight say . 
that they regret the circumstances which. © 


put them through school ahead of others 
of the same age... They seem to have 


missed a sort of natural friendship and 
companionship with their fellows, based 
. on-physical rather than mental maturity. . 


Most of them, of course, have outgrown 
this difficulty, but they still remember it. 
Their schooldays were saddened a little 


‘by their own mental precocity. 

_ This is a point to be taken tiller 
by educators. Schooling is a social as. 
well as an intellectual experience, and. 
childhood changes: so rapidly that differ-— 
ences in age cannot be ignored. . 


The indications of this experiment are __ fencifedl compositions - by sending assist- 


that segregation is not the right answer ‘ants into classrooms. ‘The assistants 


to the problem of the gifted child’ He 


needs. special attention, he needs ad- 
vanced work to do and.a generous en- 


‘vironment for his genius, but they should 


properly -be given him without taking 


him out of his own age group. Other- 
wise he may pay rather heavily for the 
_ advantages that his exceptional brains 
give him. 


Finds Budding Carbed 


by School Formalism: 


_ Investigations of Dr. Jean Betzner 


are described in an article in the New 
. York W orld: 


If of. grade 
schools ever become literary artists. it 
will be in spite of what they learn in the 


composition classroom, not because of it, 
_ according to Dr. Jean Betzner of Teach- . 


ers College, Columbia University. 
Little children are by nature vivid arid 


. original poets and story- -tellers, she says, 


but the teachers of composition frown 
like censors on the bright originality of 


these diminutive Shakespeares and 
and teach them to write instead, all the 
“same rubber stamp imitations of the 


rigid textbook models. 
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the youngsters. are allowed 


‘to compose their own. stories, which 


do freely. and easily, the results have a 
greater literary value and show much 
more imagination than the stereotyped > 
school compositions, Dr.. Betzner ‘says. 
She quoted ‘in illustration the follow- 
ing narrative which five-year-old Thomas 
dictated to a stranger without prepara- 
tion or guidance: 


-MY CATS AND DOGS. 
I never had a little puppy; 


- I never had a little kitten; © 


I will get a little kitten; 

i will. get a little doggy; — 

Their names. will be Rex. and Fluffy. 
Rex will have a little dog house. 


_ Fluffy. will have a little box. 


Rex will bark, “Bow-wow-wow!”. 


Fluffy will cry, “Meow-meow-meow!” 


She got 1,500 such ‘spontaneous ond 


asked for volunteers “to tell me a story 
and I will write it down in your om 


words.” 


Poetry, fantasy, weird and beautiful 
phrases, ‘strange names, vivid descrip-. 


‘tions tumbled from the lips of the young: 
~ authors. Verses, rare in the usual class-. 
‘room campositions, are quite common in 
the material she collected. 4 


Their ‘works blossom: with unusual 


phrases: A rabbit is called “Sniffles— 
because he goes around snifing every-- 
_thing.” An elf has puddle for an 
_ ocean and a rose petal for a boat.” - “My 
palace is the biggest’ sky cloud you can 


find.”. Ready to die, “she kissed the. 


children faintly.” 


- These descriptive phrases were. chosen 


‘at random and quoted by. Dr. Betzner. 


Dr. Betzner set side by side with the 
original poem of five-year-old: Thomas a 
model composition required for the eight- 
year-old children of the third grade: 


'. “T love my cat Puffball. I give her 


some milk every morning. . ‘She rubs 


: against my legs and cries for it.” 


It is difficult, commented Dr. Betzner,. 
to see what stimulation a boy of eight 
could get out of this composition when 
at the age of five he could dictate his 


own much superior composition. 
_. She has found that “present practice 


v- 


luxury class; 
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f devotes more attention to the reproduc- 


tion of the ideas and patterns of others 
than to guidance in handling original 


themes and. self-chosen patterns.’ 


As soon as.they are free from. class- 


room inhibitions children tend to stop 
imitating stories they have read and to 
_write more from their own experiences 


or dreams, Dr. Betzner added. 


“If growth in composition. ability - is 
expected ‘with increased. maturity,” Dr. 
_ Betzner concluded from her study, “it is . 


questionable practice to limit children 


who are able to compose to the use of- 


ideas and forms set forth by text and 
teacher. .It seems desirable for the at- 
tention of curriculum makers and te 


‘ers. to be focused on the detection: of 


inventive and créative abilities rather 
than upon attempts to secure a conven- 


“tional, uniform product. 


_ schedules are making the occupation of 


School Development Draws 
Comment of Times 


survey of costs made 
- the research division of. the National — 
- . Education Association presents statistics 
which show that in the country as a 
whole we are not spending an alarming 
percentage of our total national income. ~ 
for public education. The amount seems 
large i in itself, $2,448,633,561, but is only -~ 


2.74. per cent of the. nation’s income. 


Nor does it seem enormous when put 'be- 
-- gide.the expenditures for. things that, for 
‘ the most part, lie beyond the. field of 


necessities. This comparison is not new. 


President Eliot. used often to make it. 


But with our immense growth in wealth, 
expenditure. for public ‘schools has not. 


increased relatively at the same pace. 


It is not urged that too much.is spent 
for insurance or building or passenger 
- automobiles or even for articles in the 
but the question is asked 
whether such expenditures indicate that 


we invest more in the education of our 


_ children than we can afford. Our luxury 
bill amounts to. nearly. three times that 


for our ‘The tobacco bill alone 


. ($2, 141,220,000) is almost as large as 


total for. ‘public education 


kindergarten to university. 
to do even more for. ; 


We can afford 
education. The only doubt that should | 


‘disturb us is whether the nation is. get- 


ting its money's worth in the quality of 


the teaching. The people wiil not be 


parsimonious in support of the public 


school when they know that it is ef- 


ficiently conducted. . They will even 
make sacrifices beyond: their taxes. 

It is to be wished that the picture — 
which Professor Reisner of Teachers - 


- College presents in-his book on “The 
Evolution of the Common School” 
‘true of every community: 
‘At present the wisdom and the. plan- 
_ning of professionally trained men and 
‘women... 
the common school in its every aspect. - 


re 


are brought to bear upon 


. Security of tenure, more adequate 
financial reward and just promotion 


teaching more attractive and are influ- 
encing a constantly increasing number 


ys, os _ _. Of persons to find in teaching not a stop- 
The reference is made in an editorial - 


on “The Nation's School Bill”: 


gap employment but: a life profession. 
Finally, the standard of certification, the 


facilities’ for teacher training and the 


development of in-service opportunities 


for renewal and growth are steadily im- — 


proving the quality and mentee en- 


‘thusiasm of the teachers. 


Counts Mingles Seri- 
ous Thought and Humor in 
Solving Three Prob- | 
lems at Once 


When there was much concern- _ 
ing. Russian effort to’ lower American 


wheat prices New York World 


porter interviewed Professor Counts: 


Three serious national problems on 
be solved by one obvious move in 4. way 
which Professor. George S$. Counts of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
believes should appeal to both the ap- 
petite. and the. judgment of the American 
people. 


Counts, as the solution. 

the current campaign by Secretary Hyde. 
against sale of wheat by the Soviets in 

_ -the North American: market ‘is “a red 
herring to divert attention from the fail-- 


of textbooks and wotks about American 


schools, returned recently from a 5,000- 
mile . trip through Russia recomniending . 
that we recognize the Soviet Govern-. 


ment. -The problems he referred to are 


. bootlegging; farm relief and the Russian-: 


‘American situation. 
“Repeal prohibition,” 


He said that 


ure | of the government farm relief pro- 


- gram”; that ‘the price of wheat here is 


not a matter which Russia can or wants 
to control; and that “no one so far has 


suggested what’ seems to me the sensible 


solution. 

“This is to repeal feitueel prohibition 
and convert the surplus grain into al- 
cohol,” Professor Counts said.. 
and farm relief agencies should get to- 
gether. 
‘and the 


American populace by years of 
drought.” 

With respect to the. furore over short 
selling of grain by Russia, Professor 
‘Counts said “it seems likely an attempt 
by the administration to obscure the 


. failure of its agricultural program. Sell- 
ing a few million bushels could not have 


affected the American market. 


“The charge that Russia is depressing. 


‘the American market is ridiculous,” he 
added. - “They need every. penny they 
can get hold of to finance enormous ex- 


 penditures abroad for machinery and 
materials they are buying under their - 
five-year plan. The problem ‘may be. 


_ quite different when Russia’s great re- 
sources are all put to work.. 
“The American Govesumait is play- 


: ing. into the hands of the Soviets with 
such tactics as Secretary Hyde’s alarm 
and the agitation of the congressional 


committee’ headed by Hamilton Fish. 


Fos . Secretary Hyde played right up to them. 
- They wanted to be thought a _Menace, 
and” he ‘called them menace.’ 


“Wets 


; On the one hand there is the 
-. great surplus of grain, 

- other the great thirst. created in the 

dar 


was developed. 
_ group test for men who could not read 


tests,” 
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Professor Watson hits Up the 
Good and the Bad in 
Intelligence Tests 


~~ two signed articles, written for the’ 
education page of the Sunday New York — 


Times, Dr. Goodwin Watson,-on suc- . 


cessive Sundays this: fall; gave his 


praisal of intelligence testing: 


Twenty-five years ago a ‘scien 
tist set about developing a ‘set of ques- 
tions which he believed might. help him 


_ in judging which children were feeble- 


minded. ‘This man, Binet, soon realized 
that he must ask questions which any 
normal child could. answer. But what 


could a normal child answer? In 1908, 


Binet and Simon were able to list some 


tests which could be passed by from 60 . » | 


per cent to go per cent of children at 
given ages. 
Twenty years ago Dr. H. H. God- - 


brought to the United 
States a translation of the Binet-Simon 


questions and an enormous enthusiasm - 
for applying them. Fourteen years ago’ 


Dr. L. H. Terman of Stanford Univer- 
sity completed the task of revising these 
questions, adding others, applying the 
best of them to 1,000 children, and pub- 
lishing the ‘results. ‘Thus was born that 
most widely approved measure of child- 
hood intelligence, ‘the Stanford-Binet 


scale. 


Thirteen years ago the war brought : 


.a need for a test which might be given 
-to hundreds of men at one sitting, and 
group test. 
another 


“Army Alpha” 


the famous. 
“Army Beta,” 


marked the next step. Since then scores” 


of other intelligence ned have de- 
“performance . 


Some 
involving | be fitted into 
appropriate holes, or picture ‘puzzles 
be ‘put together. 

One “non-verbal” test has been. in- 
vented so that should a child from Mars | 


vised. 


appear, though his language were totally 


unintelligible, we could test his intelli- « 


then of the Training School at — 
Vineland; N. J., 


specific schooling. 


boxes. 
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getice: with fair accuracy. A clever test 
‘4s one that: makes use of an interview 


-which appears casual but really yields a 


surprisingly accurate score for test-shy 
adults. Not even the deaf, dumb and 
-blind can evade. tests. Recent. scales 
-measure the development of intelligent 


- _ behavior in babies, beginning at birth and 


_ continuing month by month through the 
: first two years. . 
Literally millions of persons have now 


_ taken some form of intelligence test. It: 


is not too soon to take stock of the whole 
enterprise. 

At the outset it may be helpful to 
understand the difference between com. 


ligence tests and those “Ask-me-another” . 


_ accumulations of bits of useless: informa- 


tion. An intelligence test should be made | 
_up of items which are independent of | 
It should have an- - 


swers that are clearly right. Given the 
scoring key, any one scorer should give 
any other scorer. It should be stand- 
ardized. 
Some testmakers defined their objec- 
tive in terms of “the ability to learn.” 


Others defined intelligence as the ability 
. to adjust adequately in new situations. 


Still others thought of intelligence as a 


capacity for abstraction, an — to” 


grasp relationships. All of them, 


ever, desired to get at something which 
_ could not be imparted to the student,. 
something independent of. formal school- 


‘ing. .We are now able to appraise fairly 


well the extent to which the tests do © 
‘what the testmakers wanted them to. do. 


Consider, for example, the story of 
Grace (age 11) and Lulu (age 8) as 
reported by Dr. Florence Teagarden. of 


the University of Pittsburgh. Father, ~ 


mother and grandmother had died while 
the girls were babies. The visitor found 


~ them living in an old hut with the grand-. 


father. The furniture consisted of store 
Dirt was everywhere. On this 
particular day all three meals consisted 


of bread dipped in bacon fat. 


clothing. . They had gone to school very 
little. The children shrank. away from 
the visitor like frightened animals. 
- Their speech was a peculiar dialect.’ 


‘was at the 


; - learned to meet people easily. 
- the. paper the same rating given to it by. gl 


‘The girls 
had received some outer garments from — 
-the humane society, but had no under-. 


other, 


‘ Stanford-Binet tests given to Grace 


“showed that she did as well as an aver- 


8-year-old. _ Since an 8-year-old. 
wna be -only 2B per cent as old as 


_ Grace actually was, her IQ (intelligence 
ulu passed 


quotient) was said to be 73. 
tests appropriate for a 6-year-old; that 


- is, a child 77 per cent as old as Lulu ae 
at gave Lulu an- 


time, . 
1Q of 77. 

The girls were to a pri- 
vate institution, with many of. the ad- 


vantages. of the -best private homes. 
- They lived in cottages with sympathetic 


house mothers. A trained dietitian su- - 
pervised meals. Expert medical care - 
b> excellent schools were made avail- 

able. 


‘activities were offered. 
After five years in this new environment | 
many changes had taken place. The girls 
had 


asses fitted, which both had badly 


needed. “Health was excellent, weight | 
- about normal. Some school progress had’ 
been made. 


‘Grace was doing well at © 
dressmaking, showing unusual ability to 
handle visual images. . 

Year after year intelligence tests had 
been repeated, with monotonously. simi- 
lar results. Each child gained as she. 
grew older, but at such a rate that her 


ability remained about that of a child - . 


three-quarters of her own age. While 


average children gained a year of mental. 


growth, Grace and Lulu gained regularly 
about three-quarters of a year.. Here: 
are the figures: (IQ's) for the several 


years: 


Grace—73; 73, 75, 72s, 78. 
Lulu—77, 75, 72, 71, 73+. 


Apparently, even the first intelligence “4 
test, given under extremely unfavorable 


circumstances,. might have been taken 


its face value. 


‘Grace and Lulu, of course, are ‘only 


two. among thousands of children who 


have been retésted. Dr. Hildreth of the 
Lincoln School of New York City gave 
1,112 pairs of tests to 441 children over 
a period of several years. All of the 


“children developed considerably in intel- 


lect. when compared with one 


Vocational as well -as academic . es 
training was begun. Healthy social and. . 
recreational 


children 


dull: children, 
.. was no relation between the intelligence 
_of foster-father or foster-mother and the 


same conclusion. 


in ‘intelligence. 


bright, the slower children sunained 
If.at the time of their first © 
testing they had been divided into ten 
equal groups, ranging from the brightest 
tenth down to the dullest tenth, then re-. 
_° tested some years later, the probability 
._ is that 49 per cent would have stayed in 


slower. 


the same tenth and 93 per cent would 


have been within their original. tenth or: 
an_ adjoining one. 

convincing . studies have been 

made by Dr. F. N. Freeman of Chicago, . 

and Dr. Barbara: Stoddard Burks of 

' Stanford University. These findings. are 

‘based upon children placed in foster 


homes and followed up some years later. 


-In both investigations the conclusion was 


that the type of home in which the child 
was-placed would have. some effect upon 


intelligence rating.- That difference 


was not very great, perhaps 3 to 10 
points of IQ if the child were placed in 
a much better environment. The 


younger the child when. placed in the. 
- home the more likely environment was 
to influerice his IQ. Yet. the difference . 
‘between the best and worst homes in 
~ town would never be great. enough to 
transform a child into a bright 


child. 

-In these same sendies the selation of 
the mental ability of parents and. chil- 
dren was investigated. A father of the 


‘professional classes, say, a doctor. or 
scientist or writer, is thirty times as. 
‘likely to have a child of exceptional in- 


telligence as would be a father who was 
an industrial employe. This difference 


in the children of parents of. different 
‘intellectual levels is clear and pronounced 
when children are under 3 years of age. 
'-. The children studied by Dr. Burks, . 
* ‘however, were placed in foster homes 
‘very shortly after birth. They grew up 


to show the usual variety of bright and 
But, in this case, there 


intelligence of the child. Bright foster- 


There is other evidence Pointing to the 
Orphans in the same 
institution do not tend to become alike 


Brothers and sisters: re- 
semble each other although separated. 
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the clearest case. Thea 


are two kinds of twins. Fraternal twins, 
formed from two different germ cells, no 


_ more alike biologically than any: brother 


and sister except that they happen to 
have been born at the same time, do not 
resemble each other intellectually - any 
more than they do physically. 

But identical twins; formed by a di-- 


. vision of the one germ cell, resemble 
‘each other quite completely in. physical 


characteristics and just as surely in in- 


telligence. Their scores on the average 
are as much alike. as would be the scores . 


'- of the same person tested on different - 


days. : It seems fairly clear that what 
parents do for the intelligence of their 
children is very. largely completed at the. 
time of conception: Later changes in 
environment will make relatively little 
difference. That does not imply at all 
that: the training given by parents and 
schools is unimportant. Home training | 


-may not have much: influence on the IQ, 


‘but it is likely to make all the difference 
‘between the cultured gentleman and the 


boor, the saint and the sinner, the happy | : 
and the melancholic. 


Il 


-How seriously should intelligence test 
scores be taken in guiding the life. of a 
child? Does the IQ give a fair and full 
index of the worth of an individual to 


_ society ? ‘Most of the harm that. has 


arisen in connection with the use of in- . 


telligence tests seems to have grown out 


of misunderstandings of the answer to 
these questions. Even scientifically . 


“trained psychologists have not always - 


never be elected to Congress. 


- been careful to emphasize the distinction 


between a relationship which holds with 


great masses of data, and that: which 
exists in a particular. case. 


Only in. extreme cases can. individual 
predictions of a far-reaching nature 


safely be made. A child born feeble- 


minded can be recognized within the -first 


-. year or two of life and it can be ven- 
_ parents might, or equally well might not, - 
have bright children. - 


tured that he will never pass college en-. 
trance examinations. and will probably 
He may, 
however, as the best institutions have. 


shown, be trained to earn his own living 


at useful tasks. A child with an IQ of 


_ 1§0 may have trouble with school work: - 


| an 
ia. 
| 


.no 
numerous eyen in the more “intellectual” | 
| If pupils are grouped by in- | 
_ telligence test scores into three sections, 


mine who succeeds in school. 


intelligence. 
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but it is unlikely and the trouble i is. likely 
_ to be of an unusual sort. - 


-_ When the intelligence test score of an 
_ ordinary pérson is known, that does not 


tell very much about him. Even in 


school. work, where intelligence would 
seem to be. more useful than anywhere 


else, the relationship is far from close. 


Handwriting shows. al- 
Exceptions -are 


subjects. 


one bright, one average, and one: dull, 


and if all three sections ‘are given the: 
same reading test, some of the dull sec- . 


tion will prove better readers than some 
of the bright section. If the test be 
given in arithmetic, in language or ya 
ence or history, the same result will be 


found. 


Many other factors ‘enter in to deter- 


junior: high school, 56 per cent of the 


- failures had IQ’s. below go, but it must’: 
be noted that nearly half-of the failures 


came from a group normal or better in 


ing home after Christmas those freshmen 
who were proving hopeless failures. To 


their dismay they later discovered that . 
the average intelligence rating of stu-_ 


dents sent- home was slightly higher than 
that of the students who were “making 
good.” 
a recent study showed that 64 per cent 


.of the failures during sophomore year 
_were made by men above the campus. 
‘average: in intelligence. 

; Once outside the classroom the sig- 
- nificance of an intelligence test score be- 


comes much more doubtful. ‘Tests in 


other’ fields. -have shown that an_indi- 
vidual varies in his abilities. 


Some 
things he does well. ‘Others he does 
poorly. The truth of-the matter is that 


individual intelligence test scores do not — 
_ tween. 


predict any. other known ability of the 
individual with an accuracy that is 50 


per cent better than chance. | ‘Though we 
. know: in general that in the following 


abilities 1,000 children of high - intelli- 
gerice would excel on the average 1,000 


children of low intelligence, we might 


In one 


A mid-western university 
carried on its customary process of ‘send- 


In an eastern college for men, - 


about as. well base our guess as to a | 


particular child’s achievement in them on 
a lottery. number, or the length of his 


big toe, as on his. IQ. | Personal happi- °- 


ness; popularity with classmates; speed 
and accuracy of simple learning tasks; 
mechanical ability; ability to discriminate 


draw or paint;. handwriting speed or 
quality; codperativeness, helpfulness ; 
physique, health, athletic ability; persist- 
ence; self-control; breadth and variety 
of play interests; cheerfulness ; dependa- 


bility; speed of decision; self-confidence; 
ability to keep out of. insane asylum. * 


during. later years, and ability to keep 
out of prison during later years. 

‘The list is not exhaustive. 
however, may. be clear. 


individual 1Q’s cannot be taken too seri- 
ously.. In the past many school systems 


‘(including that of the New York City 
schools at present) . employed psychol- _ 


ogists who did little but give intelligence 
tests. The opposite tendency is exempli- 


fied by the new “Psychological Consulta- Z 
ntre” at Speyer Hall of Teachers _ 


tion 
College, which is centering especial at- 
tention upon discovering the specific abil- 
ities possessed by each individual. 


In answering the general question, — 


“What good are the intelligence tests?” 


we have so far emphasized only the an- ; 


swer that. they are not much good for 


. between good and bad music; ability to . 
sing or play a musical instrument; ability 
_to: recognize artistic merit; | ability to 


The point, 
Whatever may - 
_be true about people in large numbers,’ - 


sizing up a total personality. That is a . 


far from adequate reply. 


If we turn’ 


from ‘predictions about specific persons - 


generalizations about groups of hu- 
_man beings, we come upon the ‘major 


contributions: of this movement in. the 
last dozen years. We have learned that 


‘jntelligence is distributed in much the 
“same fashion that height is. 
a few very short persons, an equal num- 


There are 


ber of very tall persons, with. a com- 
pletely continuous scale of hei 


found near the average. In spite of 


some journalistic assumptions, we are 
not a nation of morons with a sprinkling © 


ghts in be- 
The largest number would be 


of good minds at the top of the scale. - 


About § per cent of the population is so 


mentally as to ‘life-long 


|- Spelling ability is very slightly relate 
: 
ic § 
Bo 

| 


’ more intelligence than others. 


dentists. 
course, absolute. 
some happy and efficient farm laborers 


institutional care. About the same Ppro- 


portion will be found possessing IQs. in 


that superior class of 140 and. above. 
“Half of the population can. be expected 
"to have 1Qs in the normal range, be-. 


tween 90 and 110.. 


We have learned, too, that while in- 
dividual exceptions’ need to made, 


certain - vocations, in gener al, . require 


army draft groups, the barbers had more 


intelligence than the farm laborers, the 
-bricklayers more than the barbers, the 
_ . brakemen more than the bricklayers, the 
. auto-mechanics more than the brakemen, 
_ the shipping clerks more than the auto- 


mechanics, the bookkeepers more than 


the shipping clerks, the. dentists more 
than the bookkeepers, and the engineer- 


ing officers and chaplains more than the 
Yet this hierarchy is not, of 
There are certainly 


who excel in intelligence, some engineers 


arid ministers who are likewise happy — 
- and getting along reasonably well.. The 
">more general statement would be that 
girls, who: get on. better in school. as 


men of high intelligence can succeed at 
almost any occupation for which they 


have.the taste and other specialized. abili- 


ties, whereas men of low intelligence are 


_ much less likely to succeed. in the more 
complex and higher-level jobs.. 
Differences in intelligence among races 


have been the subject of many investiga- 
tions and more arguments. No large 
group of any race or nationality has 


been found to fall ‘entirely above or be- 
low the average of.any other act. There 
however, differences in’ averages . 


which seem fairly well-established. Yet 


it must be remembered that the individ-. 
uals of each race vary widely, some sur- 
passing, others inferior to, the ‘average 
of other groups. Jewish children in- 
most studies have a higher average in- 
telligence- than Anglo- Saxons. 
and Japanese children in this country 
usually equal or excel the Anglo-Saxons, 
the average. Among those of Eng- 
_ lish, French, German and Scandinavian 
extraction no clear differences appear. 
-Avetage scores of Italians, 
Greeks and other South Europeans in 
‘the United States are: usually somewhat 
lower. Indians and Mexicans, : 


Chinese 


‘In. the 


Poles, 
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tested in large numbers, have. on the 
“average scored. consistently below 
Anglo-Saxons. 


In interpreting these differences it is 


well: to remember that environmental 
~ and cultural and language handicaps may 


need to be taken into account.: Again let 
it be said that there are some of every 
group, some Negroes, some Indians, some 
Mexicans, who. make higher scores than . 


the average white Nordic or the average - 


Jew: There should be few more inef- 
fective methods for selecting able citizens 


. than the method of admitting immigrants © 


by nationality rather than by personal 
qualities. 
~ One of. the useful results of intelli- 


“gence tests has been the undermining of 
a common superstition to the effect that J 
men are intellectually superior to women. |. 


During childhood, at least, no such dif- . 


_ ferences can be found. The slightly su- 
" perior average test scores of boys in some 
‘tests given in the high school years is 


usually accounted for in terms of selec- . 


‘tion. Stupid. boys are more likely to 


drop out and go to work than are 7 


rule than do. boys of similar intelligence. 
Of extraordinary value is the aid 


given by intelligence testing to the shat- — 
tering of the popular notion that hard 


study of useless. subjects is especially 
likely to develop the mind. This month, 
I suppose, fully 2,000,000 high school 


boys and girls in the United States will 


be misled into supposing that, while al- 


gebra or geometry or Latin may not - 


appeal to them and may not have any 
direct use in their careers, ‘nevertheless , 


these subjects will have special value in 


improving. their mental faculties. Dr. P 
E. L. Thorndike ‘has given intelligence 
tests to some 11,000 high school pupils 


at the beginning and again at the end of 


the school year. His results confitm the . 


other psychological findings. General. in- 


telligence develops " quite as well in the 
pupil who is busy in a laboratory, en- . 


 joying ‘literature, producing plays, learn- 
ing accounting, practicing typewriting or. 
household arts, as it does in a pupil with 


a classical curriculum. Serious questions © 
about the value of much that is included 


in the curricula of high schools and col- — 


leges are arising from this observation. 


| 
¢ 
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res 


Executive 
- Board of Trustees of Teachers ‘College, 
at their meeting held on Friday,. Octo- - 
-ber 17, authorized the following appoint- 


Institute. j 


16. 


COLLEGE NOTES 


“BOARD OF “TRUSTEES 
Committee of the 


ments to the F aculty of 


© July 1, 1930: 


Arthur : Jersild, PRD. as Assistant 


Professor of Education and Research © 
Development 


Associate in the 


Promotions 


Milton Smith, Ph.D., from 
ini English and Speech to Assistant Pro- 


_. fessor of Speech. 

_ Florence B. Stratemeyer, AM, from 

Associate in. Normal School Education . 
- to Assistant Professor of Education. 


James Ward Packard 


versity, 


Bethlehem, Pa,, 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
‘TENDENCE MEETING. 


room Floor, Book-Cadillac Hotel. The 


“versity, Lewisburg, Pa. 
-was “Making a Life Worth Living.” _ 
_ The degree of Doctor of Laws was con- . 


Riverdale. 


office of the Secretary of Teachers aes. 2 
‘lege will have representatives in the same 


room. 


- “The anoual Teachers College 
will: be held in the Book-Cadillac Ball- 


room. 


EDUCATIONAL 
_ ADMINISTRATION 
Professor George D. Strayer deliv- 


ered, September 19, the. Convocation 


address at the opening of Bucknell Uni- 
His . subject 


ferred upon Professor Strayer 
occasion. 


On ‘Saturday 4, 


the annual fall picnic of. the department. 
.sented Teachers College at the dedica- 
tion of 
Laboratory and attended the Conference 
on Industrial Relations at Lehigh Uni- - 
October 15 . 


"per was served on the grounds of Pro- 
fessor. Strayer’s home. 


of Educational Administration was held. 
at the Horace Mann. Boys’ School at 


students with their families, spent the 
afternoon in games and sports: A sup- — 


The Panama-American, published 
‘Offices of the Bureau ‘of Educational - 
Service during the convention of the De- 
_ partment of Superintendence of the Na-~ 
- tional Education Association at Detroit, 
in February, will be in Parlor B, Ball- 


Panama City, Republic of Panama, indi- 
cates in a recent article that the new | 
Cristobal High School recommended by .. 
‘the survey staff of the Division of Field’ . 
Studies, Teachers College; will he 
started early this year. It is anticipated 
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The group, consisting of one 
hundred and fifty staff membets and _ . 


that it will cost $825,000. The 


sum of. $125,000 has also been set aside © 


for an addition to the La Boca School 


‘in - Balboa. ‘Other provision for school 


buildings will: be included in next year’s 


budget. 


Superintendent Ben M. Williams of 
‘the Canal Zone has written Professor 
N. L. Engelhardt, director of the Pan- - 


ama Canal Zone Survey, that The Pan- 
ama-American has published. the -entire 


- survey. report in one of its anniversary 


issues. It covers: twenty-eight newspaper 


pages. This is the first time that a com-. 
- plete educational survey of the Division 
. of Field Studies has been reproduced in 


one issue of a newspaper. The report 


itself. is :also -being published by the 


Canal Zone: authorities - and will be dis- 


_ tributed ‘shortly to those in 


“The study edad “A School Building 
‘Program. for- the City of Utica,) New 
'. York,” prepared by Professors Strayer 
and Engelhardt, has been printed by ‘the - 
‘Board of Education of Utica. Copies 
may be secured from Superintendent 
John Utica, N. Y. 


Dr. Henry S. Curtis, who was a mem-.- 
of the second major group in 1929-- 


30, has accepted ‘a position with the 


Home Study Department, University 
Columbia University. 


On Professor Carter Alex- 
-ander met with the School Committee’ 


and Board of. Estimate at Greenwich, 


‘Conn., to report upon a finance survey 
‘which he has. been conducting for the - 
_ school ‘system.. This report was used as 
. a teaching project for one of the courses | 
in educational administration in the Sum-— 
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mer Session. It is being. published wa 
the Bureau’ of Publications, Teachers 7 


College. 


ber 29, the dedicatory address for the } 
Westfield, Mass., high school. He 
- spoke on “An American i of 


Education.” 


John W.. Sahlstrom, and Frank M. 
Long have been appointed: assistants in 
the department of Educational Admin. 
istration for the current year. Mr, 
Featherstone was formerly superintend- . 


ent of schools in Evanston, Wyo.; Mr. 
Sahlstrom was principal of the senior 
high school at Norfolk, Neb.; and Mr. 


Long was principal of the county high 


school at Austin, Nev. 


Students in the second: major course in 


educational administration are working 
on plans in preparation for the survey of 


public school system of Watertown,. 


Mass. Committees have been appointed 


for the various phases of the study, and 
the preliminary work will be completed - 
so that the field work ‘mney. be begun 


early i in November. 


Mr. Cecil W. Scott, a student in the - 
first. major course for superintendents, 
has ‘been granted a Dean’s Scholarship 
-for work as student assistant in educa- _. 
tional administration.. He will work - 
with Professor .Carter Alexander 
bibliographical research, 


Professor Strayer and Dr. Albert s. 
Cook, State Superintendent of Schools - 


in Maryland, spent ten days in Oklahoma 


making a study of conditions i in the pub- 
lic schools of state. 


—- 
| 
. 

Gi 

q 


COLLEGE. AND ALUMNI 
3 Professor Paul R. Beet 


gave two talks to the teachers. of Caro- 
~ jine County, Md. On October 20 -he 


presented: to the Oklahoma Educational 
- Commission his proposed plan for re- 


_ financing public schools in Oklahoma, 


: together ‘with the report on the adminis- - 


- tration of schools in the state, made by 
-_ Professor Strayer and Dr. Cook. 


On October 21 he spoke before the. 


National Tax Association meeting “at 
Kansas City, Mo.,.on “Tax Relief in 


"the. Financing of Public Schools. 


has been’ invited by 
-a number of state teachers’ associations © 
‘throughout the country to speak at their. 
“-annual meetings this fall. During: the 


month he has spoken before. the 


 -Illinois Valley Division of the State 


Teachers Association, at ‘LaSalle, IIL; 
- the Indiana State Teachers Association, 


at Indianapolis; and three district asso- 


_ ciation meetings in Missouri, held in 


- Cape Girardeau, Rolla, and Springfield. 


‘He also addressed the East Tennessee 
State Teachers Association meeting held 
Knoxville. 


appointed a member of the advisory com- - 
mittee of the United States Commis- - 
_ sioner of Education, to work with the © 
staff members of the Office of Education - 
educational . 


‘in preparing 


lists of 
research. Ang 


Professor Strayer the 
| teachers in Chester, Pa., at their insti-_ 
His subject 


tute meeting October 3. 
was “Teaching: aad Appreciation.” 


The Administration ‘Club 
the following officers for. the current 


Women,” 


tional Procedure.’ 


NOTES 
school year: "President, ‘William. B. 
Featherstone; Secretary, Heath E. - 


White ; T reasurer, 


ADULT EDUCATION 


~ Professor John. D. Willard spoke be- 
fore the 40th Anniversary Conference of _ 


the. New ‘York Library Association, 
Wednesday, October. 15, on the subject, 


“The County Library and Rural Adult . 


Willard has been appointed 


a member of the executive committee of. . 


the Commission’ on the Enrichment of 
Adult Leisure vel the National Educa- 


tion Association. « 


| “ADVISERS OF WOMEN | 
During October Professor Sarah M. 


‘Sturtevant held a round table conference 
_with the deans of. New Hampshire at — 


their state meeting in which various as- 
pects of guidance were discussed. She 
addressed. the Ohio State Deans’ Asso- - 


ciation in Cincinnati on “A Forward 


Look at the Profession of the Dean of 


Association of Dayton, Ohio, on “Guid- 
ance as a Necessary Function in Educa- 
e.” She visited Miami 
University and Western and Wittenberg 
Colleges where she ‘spoke to the students, — 
and held several conferences in Cleve- 
land with superintendents and principals, 
high school faculties, and deans of girls 
on the function of the dean of mal in 
high school. 


Fraser.-and ‘Mise’ Ella. 


Bernstorf, who received their master’s 
“degrees in June, 1930,. have been ap- 


pointed deans of women in. Trenton ‘ 


and the Vocational Guidance = 


Normal School, ‘N. J., and State Teach- 
ers College, California, Pa., respectively. 


Miss Helen Brickell, of the same class, 
_ has been made dean of girls in the Junior 


High School, Lansdowne, Pa., and Miss 
Evelyn Lofland has been appointed dean 


~ of girls in the Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


ae collection. of eight articles written 


_ by deans who are functioning in the. 
_ field, edited by Professor Sturtevant and 
Miss. Harriet Hayes, has recently been 
issued by Harper and Brothers under the 
title Deans at Work. The book aims 

- _ give practical suggestions on such topics 


as “The Woman’ 's League in a Teachers 


College,” “The Organization of. the 
Dean’s Work in a Secondary School,” 
“Forms and Records Useful in a Dean’s 


Office,” “The Building of. Residence 


Halls.” 


~ Professor Ruth Strang represented the 
department. of Advisers to Women at 


the conference on educational guidance 
which was held October 24 ‘and 25 at . 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
“The Origin and Development of the 
a Personnel and Guidance Movement,” 
“Working Guidance Programs and. 
Techniques,” and “The Articulation of - 
Guidance Work,” ” were ‘the main topics 
_ discussion.: 


he the New State Dean’s As- 

‘sociation which met October. 11 at 
. Princeton, Professor Strang spoke on 
three ‘ways of. advancing the profession 
of dean: (1) through practical demon- — 
strations in concrete situations of the 
constructive value of the dean’s work; 
(2) through critical thinking on the ba- | 
sis. of the best data'which the dean can 
‘gather concerning her immediate prob- 
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Jems; and (3) through a further 


sis and evaluation of the dean’s functions, — 


The persenadl of the Summer Session. 


‘classes in educational and social guid-~. 


ance of women represented thirty-eight — 


states and . two foreign countries,” 


Ninety-nine of the two hundred and 
fifty-three persons had had administra- 


' tive experience; thirty-five had been ap- 


pointed to their schools as deans of girls 


and had been requested by their princi- .- 


pals or superintendents to secure special 


training before ‘attempting the work. 
‘They represented twenty-seven subject: 


matter teaching fields, English and 


mathematics leading; were affiliated with 


twenty-one different religious denomina- 
tions of which Methodist and Presbyte- 
rian held large preference; and ranged - 
from thirty to = years of age. 


a Mrs. Virginia. Franke Yorke, who re- 
ceived her A.M. degree at Teachers Col- 


lege in the field of Advisers to Women 
in 1925, in Ithaca, N. Y., in May; 
1930, of streptococcus infection following 
the birth of her son. Upon completion of : 


her work Mrs. Yorke served as acting 
-dean of the University of Kentucky and 
later as Y. W. C. A. secretary at Cor- 
_nell. University where she married. Dr... 


Yorke of the University. staff. 


Miss. Rose a meeting” 


_ of the College Presidents Association of 


Perinsylvania in connection with her. 
work at the Carnegie Foundation for. . 
the Advancement. of . ‘Teaching. - This © 


meeting was held in Chambersburg, Oc- . 
tober 10, as part of the celebration of 


the Sixtieth Anniversary of the founding. 
of Wilson College. A new recitation hall 
was dedicated. 

On Ocesher 18 Miss: Rose spoke ata 


Philadelphia. 
conference was. problems of ‘student ad- 
_ yisement from the point of view of high .. 
school and college. 
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junior high ‘thet held 


of Temple University, 
The general theme of the 


the auspices 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 


"Professor Lois Hayden Mek. a 


rector of the Institute, has arranged a 


‘| © series of radio talks for the Progressive 
by Education Association. 


These talks are 
to be given on successive Thursdays 


(with the exception of. November: 27, 


December 25, .and-January 1), from 


. 12:15 to 12:30 P.M. over Station WOR 
~ and will extend through May 14, 1931. 


The following people from ‘Teachers 


College are on the program: Professor | 


William. H. Kilpatrick, who spoke Oc- 


tober 2 on “What is Progressive Educa-. 
tion?”; Professor Meek, who spoke 
October 9 on “Parents and Progressive 
Education”; Miss Christine Heinig, who 


spoke October 16 on. “What is’ Learned 


before School?” ; Miss. Grace Langdon, 
-. who spoke estnter. 6 on “Nursery . 
_~ Schools”; Professor Patty S. Hill, who 
* spoke November 13 on “What is New 
-in the Kindergarten—First-Grade?” ; Pro- 
- fessor Otis Caldwell, who will speak © 
February 12 on “Science and the New 
' Education” ; Professor R. B. Raup,. who 
will ‘speak | February. 19 on “Progressive - 
_Education and International Goodwill” ; 
Professor George S. Counts, who will 
speak March 5 on “Progressive Educa-. 
tion. in Russia”; and Mrs. Ina C. 


torius, who will speak March 12 on 


“Mental Tests in. Schools.” 


During October Meek ap- 
peared on the _ Programs of the State 


Teachers 
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Connecticut and the New York: City 


“‘Feachers Union. 


Dr. Jersild, ‘formerly assistant 
professor of psychology at the . Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, began work at the © 
Institute this fall as assistant professor 


. of psychology, and research associate. 


‘The Consultation Center of Teachers 
College held its first staff meeting at. 


Speyer Hall. Wednesday afternoon, Oc- 


tober 15. This very extensive clinic © 


brings to problems of individual adjust- 
_ ment the resources of the many special- 

ists connected with the ‘staff of © 
‘Teachers College... Forty-three experts 
are now listed among the staff and con- . 


sultants. All ages from preschool chil- 


dren through college and adult life are 
included in the scope of service. Spe-- 
cial emphasis is. placed upon finding the 


strong points in the personality. of the 
individual and in carrying through a long: 


period of guidance toward satisfactory 
_ adjustment. 
serves as executive officer for the. C= 


Professor Goodwin Watson 


sultation. Center staff. An office has’ 


been established in Room 511, 
Hall. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ECONOMICS 


the ond. of ‘the Summer Ses- 


sion and the’ beginning of the Winter 
Session, Professor H. F. Clark was in’ 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 


Professor Clark | spoke before the 
Union Auxiliary of _New | 


-and Turkey, 
‘studying the relation of education to the " 
economic of the con- 
cerned. - he 


| York October 3 on “Current Economic 
Changes and. Wee They Mean for, 
Education.” 


EDUCATIONAL 
"SOCIOLOGY 


Professor - Daniel H. Kulp ‘is giving 


an extension . course ©-this semester in 


Mr. Claude E. Arnett, who gave a 


"summer school. course at F redonia, 
N. Y., is assistant: in the department of. 


Educational Sociology this year. 


"Some changes in the titles Dr. | 
Kulp’s courses have been made. Neigh-. 
 borhood . and Community has been 
. changed to Pupils’ Social Worlds; Public 
' Opinion, ‘to Social Control and Educa- 
tion; School Use of Social Aapacien, to 
Clinical 


George S. has. suc- 


ceeded Professor Kulp as president. of 


the National Society for the Study of 
__- Educational Sociology, with Professor B. 
Staleup of New York University as 
_ secretary. The papers on economics and | 
_. education which were read at the winter. . 


meetings of the Society have since been 


published. in the Journal of Educational 


Professor David. ‘Snedden 
the teachers’ institute at anticoke, Pa., 
2 and 3. 


The of. of: Teach- 


ers College has published for Professor 
Snedden his book ‘School . Educations: 


Sources of Values. 


Educational at Floral Park, 
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ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


iia E. H. Reeder spoke before 


_ the Intermediate Section of the Ver- 


mont State Teachers’ Association which. 


"met October 10 at Rutland. He dis- 
-. cussed various phases of the problem of. 
- directing children’s study. After the 


addresses the discussion was led by Miss 
Mae I. Donnelly, principal of the Pome- 


roy School in Burlington. Miss Don- 
7 is an. alumna of Teachers College. 


‘Reoder™ spent week of 
October 13 in: Connellsville, Pa. Here 


he visited classrooms and held consulta- 
tions with. the teachers on their indi- - 
vidual. and common problems. 


‘On October 24. Professor Reeder dis- - 


cussed the latest news of Teachers Col- 
- lege with the newly formed Alumni 


Association of Bridgeport, uae 


Betsner i is on ‘al 


Winter Session and is now in England - 


where she is engaged in visiting primary 
and elementary schools, teacher training 
schools, and universities having depart- 
ments of education. She will resume her. 


work at Teachers College i in February. ” 


“October 10 before the New York State 
Teachers Association in Elmira, N. Y. 


Her topics were: “The Desirable Em- 


phasis in. Creative Work” and “How | 
the Work of the Intermediate’ 


Grades be Conducted on an Ac- 


tivity Program ?” 


Mossman attended the con- 


vention of the Montana Education As-. 
- sociation at Billings October 23 to 25, . 
- where she spoke on the social sciences. 
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attended the first. 
of a series of district meetings held. in. 


“North Carolina -by the North Carolina 
‘Education Association in Asheville Oc- 
tober 17 and 18. Two meetings will be 
held in November. 


schools 


during her 
Carolina. 


Professor J. R. McGaughy ts 


-ering a series of four lectures to the 
teachers of the Pottsville, Pa., public. 
schools. Superintendent L. A. BuDahn- 
- has arranged for these lectures as part. 

the 


 Institute-Substitute program 
he is for his. teachers. 


During 
McGaughy made professional addresses 
- at Scranton, Pa., Williamstown, Mass., 
aw East Orange, West Orange, and New- 

N. J., and R. I. 


EN GLISH 


F ranklin T. Baker. gave an 


‘address November 7 at the Geneseo, 
'N. Y., Normal School. . His topic was 
“The Art of. 


See Ida A. Jewett will give an. 


address at the National Council. of 


Teachers of English to be held in Cleve-. 
Her topic is” 
- “Improving the. Personnel of English 


land,, November. 27-29. 


Teachers by Guidance and Selection.” 


- While in Cleveland, Professor Jewett. 


“ will attend a meeting of the Teachers 
College Section of the Curriculum Study 


‘Committee of the wei Council of 


Teachers of English. 


The program is 

built around Character Education: Pro- 
fessor Mossman will also visit. rural. 
‘stay in North. 


fall Professor. 
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GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
Mr. Roy N. Anderson, assistant in. 


guidance and personnel,.has returned 


from a trip to. Europe during which he 
visited bureaus of vocational guidance in. - 
Brussels, and London. 

The Library in 
conjunction with the J..C. Penney Foun-. 


dation is publishing a Handbook on Vo- 
cational 


Guidance for Librarians, 


_prepared by Professor Harry D. Kitson... 


This will be distributed to librarians 
throughout the United States as a guide — 


in directing to the proper sources of in- 


formation people in need of vocational 


+ connection ‘with date: field in 


: vocational guidance, Miss Lucille Sasse 


and Miss Lola Burrell conducted for the 


Welfare Council of New York City an 
_ investigation consisting of an analysis. 


of record forms used’ by twenty-three | 


_ bureaus of vocational guidance and 


placement. As a result of their inves- 
tigation, the Council, through its. Com- 


mittee on Employment and Vocational - 


Guidance, is seeking to standardize 


items which would be acceptable to em- 
“ployment agencies in securing the in- 
formation commonly asked of applicants. 


Mr. Edward. J. ‘Sparling has accepted 
a position as vocational counselor and as- 


. sistant professor of vocational guidance 


at Long. Island 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL | 
EDUCATION | 


Professor “Thomas D. ‘Wood was 


‘chairman of the general sessions of the ; 
Health. Education ‘Conference at Say- 
ville; L. I., June 16-21, conducted under - 


cation 
Teachers Association in Toledo October. 
24 and 25, and gave three addresses be- ~ 
fore the East Tennessee Educational As- — 


auspices of Child 
Health Association. . In one -of these 


"sessions he read a paper. on “Some Ee 
sentials in a School Health Program.” 


During t the conference Professor 
Wood conducted a special meeting of 


‘ the Committee on The School Child of 
the White House Conference. on. 


Health and Protection. 


Wood spoke at the - 


of the North Central Indiana 


‘State Teachers. Association, South Bend, 


Ind., ‘October 10 and 11, 


‘Profesor F. Williams. addressed 


a general session and the physical edu- 
section of the Northwestern 


sociation at Knoxville, speaking before 


the Athletic, High School, and 


perintendents Sections. . 


‘Professor Clifford Brownell 


A to the Health and Physical Education 
_ Association group of Scheriectady, N. Y.,. 


October 9. On the evening of the same 


- addressed the Schoolmen's Club. 


_ fessors Williams and Brownell, was re- 
cently published by the Bureau of 


_ Publications of Teachers College. This 


volume. deals. with the problems  con- 
fronting the elementary school adminis- 
trator. The secondary school volume is 
in preparation. : 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
Professors E. &. Evenden and F. B. 


‘O’Rear participated in the presentation. 


colleges.” 
and presented to the Committee a com-— 
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the Maine Higher Education 


‘to the Advisory ‘Commission: at Augusta 


on October. 4. Professor O’Rear served 
in a general advisory capacity during-the © 
two-year period of the. survey, all. of 
which. has been conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Maine. © Professors . Evenden 


_ and Cottrell of the Teachers. College 
_staff in Higher Education participated i in. 


the of specific sections of 


‘the report. 


and Mrs. Donald P,. 
trell sailed August 23 for a year in Eu- . 
rope. Professor Cottrell will visit and 
study-a large number of higher. educa- 
tion institutions in Great Britain and on- 


‘the Continent, returning to Teachers 


College early in June of next year. - 


Clarence Linton, Secretary of 


Teachers College, attended the special 


college association meeting held in con- . 
nection. with the convocation of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York at 


Albany October 16. 


Mr. ‘Thad ‘Hungate; -auditor of 
Teachers College, spent. approximately _ 


weeks .at intervals from May to 


‘Health. Physical "Education for”: 
Public School Administrators, . Pro- 


September in Washington, D. C.,.as a_ 


technical adviser to the National Com- - 
mittee on Standard Reports for Insti- --|- 


Higher Education, ~~ 


tutions 


Committee, composed of representatives “- 


of various associations of university and 


_ college business officers, the Association 


of American Colleges, and the Council. . 


__ of Church Boards of Education, was or- 
‘to formulate principles to be. . 


ganized ‘ 
followed in the. preparation of financial . 
and statistical reports of universities and- 
Hungate has prepared’ 


1 


: of Professor Andrews. 
“gether a group of a dozen home: eco- 
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prehensive report Review of 
Accounting Practice. in American, Col-. 
leges ond Universities.” 


‘Professor F. B. O’Rear before 


the college section of the. Maine 
ers Association ‘October. 24 on the sub- 
- ject, “The Admission of Students to . 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 


Benjamin R.. Andrews -has 
‘prepared for the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Welfare and Protection 


a study of “Children and. Money”. based 
on returns from several hundred chil- 


dren in the schools of 


and Mass. 


Aj junior high schioal text entitled Food 


‘and the Family, by. Miss Grace: Reeves, 
instructor in’ home economics in. the. 
Horace’ Mann School, is announced for 
at the first of the year. ~The 
volume will appear in the textbook series 

edited: by. Professor Andrews. 


An intersession field course on Com- 


parative Standards of Living: was given 


during the summer: under the direction 
It brought’ to- 


nomics teachers, . representing different 


_ institutions, who participated in a pro-. 
- gram of conferences on home economics 


. Institute. 


bowtie. and child 


in London, Oxford, and Birmingham 


. and in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, 


Brussels, and: Paris. . The contacts. with 


‘some sixty schools and individuals were 
made in the course of three weeks and. © 
“a valuable program of professional con-° 


The London 


ferences was enjoyed. 


program. of four days was prepared 
‘through the courtesy of Miss A. G. 
A. section of the Oregon on 
Higher Education dealing with -public 
relations has been prepared by Visiting. 
Professor Thomas E. Benner of the 
Teachers College staff. in Higher Edu- © 
‘cation. This survey report is to be pre- 
‘sented in the near future to the State. 
Board of Higher Education. ie 


Philip, the chief woman inspector of the 
Board of Education. - 


Professor Lillian H. at. 
the. meeting of the Connecticut State 


‘Home Economics Association held at. 
Hartford. October 24. The .topic dis- 
cussed. was “The. Problem as” 


It F wally 


"INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


During the summer a. new . volume, a 


Modern Foreign Languages in France - 


and Germany, by Dr... Ruth . McMurry, 


Dr. Max Miller, and. Dr. Thomas Alex- 


- ander, was issued by the International . 
This volume was published | 
after three years of research work in’. 
‘ collaboration with the Modern Foreign 
Language Study. 


The volume is. de- 
voted to the training of modern foreign 
language teachers im France and Ger-— 


‘many but a large portion of the book is 
given over: to the. teaching of modern, 
languages i in these: two. countries. 


Dr. ‘Thornas sailed for 


rope October 16 to be absent on leave ps 


during the Winter Session. He will as- 


-semble material on social welfare edu- 
‘cation and reform in Germany, and will. 


also. visit Austria and England in con- . 


“nection with an international meeting on — 
_teacher training which is being contem-— 
for 1932. 


ae tessori schools. 


Educational tours next summer 


are announced under the auspices of the 
These. tours 


International Institute. 
- will include. Russia, Germany, France, 


and England: The German. educational | 


. tour for the past two summers has been 


" successful and has done much to arouse 


.. interest in foreign education among 
American teachers. Details of 
. these tours can be secured by writing 


Institute, Teachers College. 
‘Dr. Ruth McMurry lectured this 
summer at the University of Berlin and 


conducted a seminar on German educa- 


tion in a course offered by the Institut 
“fiir Auslender. She also supervised a 
group of students in French and Swiss 
- education during the past summer. Dr. 


McMurry will have. charge of the 


_ French and English tours next year. 


-KINDERGARTEN-FIRST GRADE 
. Several members of the Kindergarten—__ 


First Grade staff have returned from 


European trips. Miss Alice Thorn spent 
the summer in Europe, and Professor 
Mary Reed was in England: and Ger- 
many for a month after Summer Session. 


- Professor Patty S. Hill. is recuperat- 


ing from an illness contracted while she 


was abroad on her sabbatical leave, and 
will resume her duties in the near future. 


‘While she was'in Palestine Professor 


Hill addressed the teachers of the city 
‘ of Jerusalem and environs at a. meeting 
held in the local university. In Rome 
she: and Miss Booth visited the Mon- 


the organization of. “People’s Houses’ 


them to see the new. 


_Alice Thorn. 


kindergarten. 
mains unchanged. 


- Our Times,” 


The ‘superintendent of . 
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in for ‘the laboring and 
the 

grade education are making a survey of © 


the kindergartens and first grades in the — 
public schools of Pelham, N. Y. This . 
survey is being conducted under the di- . 


rection of Professor Reed and Miss 


Mae Raymond. 
_ to Dr. Thomas Alexander, International | 


- Several extension courses are being 
offered this year. A general: course is 


‘being given in Newark by Miss Charlotte 


Garrison, Miss Edith Conard, and Miss 
Miss Agnes Burke is giv- 
ing a course in reading methods in Phila- 


 delphia, and Miss Alice Dalgliesh is: 
giving a course in. literature for nursery, 


kindergarten, and first grade in East 


Orange. Professor Reed and members 


of the staffs of Horace Mann and Lin- 
coln Schools are conducting a course in . 
social studies in Coatesville, 


Miss Edith Conard hes been 
a year’s leave of absence for study. 


_ Mrs. Emma Sheehy is assisting in the 
Otherwise the staff 


LATIN 
Wilbert Carr delivered 


the following addresses during the month 


of October: ““The Meaning of Vergil for 
at the celebration of the ~ 
Bimillennium Vergilianum before the 


Lincoln High School, Jersey City, N. J., 
October 17, and a speech on a similar 
‘topic before the Central High School, .. 
‘Springfield, Mass.,. October 22;.. “The 


Aeneid Cruise and Vergilian Pilgrimage” 
before the classical section of the Central 
Zone of the State Teachers Association, 
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Utica, N. Y., October 23; “Following ; 
_. Aeneas’ Trail” before the department of. 
| Latin of the Connecticut State Teachers 
". Association, Hartford, Conn., October 
‘24; and an address before the New York — 
Branch of the American Association ‘of 
University Women at its celebration of 
the Bimillennium Vergilianum the 
Casa Italiana, New. ‘York ‘Oc- 
_. tober 30. 


SCHOOL _ 


President Frank Aydelotte of Swarth- 
more College delivered. the. 1930- com- 
_ mencement address at Lincoln School. | 


Professor Jesse H. Newlon addressed. 


the Tenth Ohio State Educational Con-. 
ference at Columbus, and also the first 
"annual ‘conference of school administra-_ 
- tors at George ‘Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn:, in the : spring. During June 


he participated in the summer sessions 


of the Colorado State Teachers College. 
_ at Greeley, and at the University of : 


L. Hopkins aia 


as curriculum consultant for the public 
schools of Long Beach, Calif., during. 

‘June, lecturing to teachers and planning 

. the curriculum program for the coming 


year. “He spent a week during the same 


month at the State. Normal University, 
‘Vegas, N. M., and another week at 
State Teachers College, Silver City, 
> lecturing on curriculum and con- 
ferring with members of the State. Cur- 


He lec- 


riculum Revision Committee. 


tured. to the clergy of the Episcopal — 
_ Church.of New York Diocese at Albany, 
N. Y., on -modern trends in curriculum | 
- construction, and addressed the teachers 
-_ at Yonkers, N. Y., on creative education. 


published . (Row, 
- Chicago) ‘in September W ork and Test 
Book in Plane Geometry. 


Dr. ‘Paul R. ‘Sion gave a course in | 


curriculum: and one in ‘elementary 


pervision during the summer at Wash- 


ington State College at Pullman. 


‘Dr. Gertrude H. Hildreth pub-: 
lished (World Book Company) a.vol- 


-ume entitled Psychological ‘Service for 


School Problems. . 


Mr. R. Mirick, with Robert. 


R. Goff and George W. Mullins, had 
Peterson Company, 


Dr. Fred Strickler participated. in the 


‘Summer Session at Columbia University. 


In- October he lectured to Professor . 


Hosic’s extension class i in Newark: N. J. 


Miss Lilian “A Stevens gave English 


_. courses in elementary grades at. the Uni- 


versity. of North Carolina the 


Summer Session. 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Barry be- 


_ fore the Aviation Club at State Teach-. 


ers College, Paterson, N. J., in June; 


_ and helped outline its plans for the com- 
‘ing year. 
Summer: Session at. the University of 
She is now contribut- _—. 


Miss Barry taught in the 


North Carolina. 
ing a series of articles on “Our Time of — 


Day” to the Normal Instructor. 


Miss Helen J oyner. participated in the 


Summer Session at William and Mary 


College; & giving courses in fine. arts. 


Dr. Detlev Ww. 


a long article to the Journal of English o 
Germanic Philology on “Ernst 


Stadler and _ Expressionism.” 


Dr. Schumann epent the summer travel- 


"yet unnamed, will be issued. by the 
Parent-Teacher’ Association of the 
Publication will not be . 
‘The bulletin is: to be used - 
chiefly as a means of communication of |. 
the various activities of achool to. 
the parents. 


coln ‘School. 
_ regular. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


- During the month of June Professor 

_- Samuel R. Powers met with the science. 
teachers of Denver as adviser in the de- 
- velopment of. their program for junior. 


high school teaching in’ science.’ This 
‘meeting was in the nature of a follow-up 
on work . which had in 


oe the interval of June 24. to July 3,. 
_ Professor Powers gave a series of lec- 
to students registered in-science at 


the State Teachers College, alanes Colo. 


_ The New York: State Syllabus i in ele-" 


. Mentary science has been mimeographed 
arid distributed in a number of. schools, 
where it will be tried out. ‘Later. the 


‘material will be’ revised. and printed. 
The committee which has been directing. 
‘the syllabus construction is composed of: 
~Mr. A. K. Getman, State Department 
-of Education, Albany, N. Y.; Professor. 


E. Laurence Palmer, Cornell University ; 


and Professor Gerald S. Craig, Teach- 
_ ers s College. 


Profener Craig addressed the staff of 
opening meeting, 


Cleveland - Public: Schools - at the 


mentary School.” aia 


‘September 19, on. 
“Trends in Science in the Modern Ele- 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


Professor E. S. Evenden the . 


students and later the faculty of the 
Northern State Teachers College at 
DeKalb, IIL, the evening of October 16. 
October 17 he gave two addresses be- 
fore the Rock River Division of the - 
Illinois State Teachers Association, held 


-at Oregon, Ill. 


Cc. Bagley addressed 
the Central Division of the New York - 
State Teachers Association at Utica Oc- . 


_ tober 24, and also the students and ~ 


faculty of Oswego State Normal School. 4 


On October 29 he addressed the students 


and faculty of the. State Normal School - 


at Jersey City, N. J., and on the evening 
of that day he spoke. at the dedication 
' of the new junior high school at Pelham, 


Alexander was one 
of the speakers at the New York Con- 
vocation of Normal Schools and. Teach- 


ers Colleges at Syracuse October 13, | }- 
- where he delivered two addresses before | 
the teacher training. section . of the con- 
ference. 


“On October | 16 Professor Alexander 
sailed for Europe on the S.S. Berlin. He 
is joining his family who are now in. Eu- 


rope, and will be away until the end of — 


January. While abroad, Professor Alex- 
ander plans to work on some educational 


Miss Florence -Stratemeyer recently, 
made a trip to the University of Mary-. 
land, the State Teachers College at Har- 


risonburg, Va., and the State Teachers 
College at East Radford, Va., to work 
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with are doing practice 


work i in the eld. 


Dr. Winifred Bain in the Kinder- 


garten- ‘Primary { group is serving as part- © 


time instructor Normal School 


field this year. 


"Miss ‘Edna M. Marshall director of 
student teaching at the Maryland State 
Normal School, Salisbury, Md., has been 
appointed one of the two student. assist- 
"ants in the department of Normal School 


Education. Miss Mary I. Cole is serv- 


. ing.in that capacity again this year. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


The University -of North Carolina 


-Press has issued Professor W. H. Kil- 
_patrick’s latest book, Our Educational 
Task as ‘Ilustrated in the Changing 


South. It is based on three lectures 


"delivered under the auspices of the Weil 
Foundation before -the University of 


North Carolina. 


‘Miss Marion Ostrander, ‘in 


_ the department, is working this schalastic 


year with the of Mis- 


sions in. Japan. 


Kilpatrick ‘spoke at ‘the 
State Sunday School. Association in 
Utica, N. Y., October 9. He will ad- 


dress the New York State Teachers As- 


sociation in Troy October 23, and the 
Central Ohio: State ‘Teachers Association 


November 


.. lished of Professor Kilpatrick’s Educa- 


tion for a Changing Civilization, with an 
introduction by Professor Pinkevich. 


Detroit dmi 
_ Guidance in the Junior High School.” 


‘PRACT ICAL SCIENCE 
Everyday Physics, by ‘Professor J. 


_ Lynde, was published in October by The ~ 


Macmillan. Company. It is an introduc- ms 
tory course in physics dealing with prob- 


‘lems of everyday life. Professor Lynde. 
is preparing a Laboratory Course 
Physics to accompany Everyday Physics. 


It. will appear in ‘February, 1931. 


Thomas H. Briggs spoke in 


* October before the Northeastern Indiana 


State Teachers Association and at the 


High School Conference at the Univer- 


sity of Kentucky, where he dedicated the 
new training school building. — 

The revised report on health educa- 
tion by the Joint Committee on Prob-. 
lems in Health Education of the 


American ‘Child Health Association and __. 
the American Medical Association, con- 
tains a section on Applications . ‘of Psy- 


chology to Health . Education and 


Measurement in Health Education pre- 
pared by.-a committee of technical ex-.” 


perts of which Professor Percival -. 
Symonds» was chairman, 


Grayson N. spoke 


before the high school ‘sections of the. -__ 
‘Michigan State Teachers Association at. 


Alpena and Manistee on “The -Admin- 


istration of. Guidance in ‘Secondary 
Schools.” He also spoke before the junior 


high school sections at Battle Creek -and 
on “The Administration of 


At the first meeting of the Secondary 
- Group, which is composed of professors 
from Teachers College and New York 
University and of: principals of . public 


"210 


and is private high schools in iow York’ 
- and its vicinity, Professor Symonds and 


Professor Kefauver presented an. exposi- 
tion of findings from research studies 


‘that should be, but commonly are ben 


influential of practice. 


spoke before the 


‘Headmasters’. Association of Connecticut 
Hartford on’ “The Junior College” 
~ and “The Reorganization of Secondary 


Education,” at their annual meeting Oc- 


tober 


Professor’ Helen. F. Weeks, now: at 


William and Mary. College, successfully 
passed her examinations for the Doctor's 
degree during the Summer Session. 


on Children’s Choices of Poetry.” 


Professor Maxie N. Woodring has oa 
been appointed a member of the Com-: 
mittee on Youth Outside of. Home and | 


School dealirig with reading, as a part of 


the White House Conference on. 


Health anid Protection. 


Miss Carley is assisting every mecuing. . The: afterncen: 


~ fessor Woodring in the major course for 
‘ heads. of departments and in .methods 
courses. Miss Carley is a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin with grad- 


. wate work at the University of Wash-. 
ington’ and at Teachers College (MLA. 


1929). 


At the second. of the Thursday ‘i in- 


‘formal. teas Professor R. G. Reynolds 


gave an account of his summer study in 


-German schools.. At the third, Mr. Her- 


bert J. Arnold of Teachers College and -— 
the Lincoln School explained the geologic © 


formation of the Palisades, and the fol- 


led ‘the. 
_ hikers” in a field trip along the Palisades, 


Her | 
dissertation is on “Influences of Mean- 


October 8. . 


Boys Course,” 
Atkinson of the Boys’ Club Federation: 
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“secondary . 


Committees of students are arranging 


-programs for the successive weeks. 


‘The meeting of the Senior 
High School of White Plains, N. Y., 


‘held on October 15, was devoted to furs 
ther development of the extra-curricular 


program. -In codperation with Miss 
Grace T. Lewis of the high school 
faculty, Professor Elbert K. Fretwell, 


was the speaker. 


a Fretwell spoke on “A Con- | 


structive Program of Extra-curricular | 


Activities in Secondary Schools” at the: . 
New York State Teachers meeting at 
Potsdam October and at i, 


The thirteenth annual “Workers with : 
directed by Mr. R. K. 


and sponsored by Professor. Fretwell; 
opened October 6 with thirty members. - 


‘Some thirty-five specialists in boys’ work . 


in the vicinity of New York constitute 
the “faculty.” Two hours are ‘spent. in © 


spent in active work in Boys’. Clubs in 
New. York City and the evenings in su- 


‘pervised visiting of selected Boys’ Clubs.- 


Professor Azubah Latham is on sab- 


- batical leave for the Winter and Spring 


Session, 1930-31. She is now in Nor- 
wich Town, Conn., busy’ with manu- 


en Jane D. Zimmerman. is conduct- 
ing extramural courses .in voice and . 


diction at Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Mr. William Blake is now 
: York City. 


Haines, Gertrude, from 


~ of the English department at the: Horace 
‘Manat School for Boys. 


Vers Sickels of Smith 
lege, who gives courses at Teachers Col- 


lege during the Summer Session, is now 


associate professor of speech .at Mount 


Holyoke, as well as at “for the 


year 1930-31. 


“Helen Murphy, instructor of 


story-telling, is directing the social ac 


tivities at Greenwich House. 


Miss. is -gving 


> ‘ie courses in oral reading at ‘Teachers 
College for the year 1930-31. 


SERVICE 


Mr. Clyde R. Miller has been ap- 
pointed a division vice-president of the 
American College Publicity Association. 


Recent changes in positions of Teachers 
are reported the - 


College. Alumni 
Bureau of Educational Service: 


Greco, Dominic, from instructor in 
biology, St. Xavier’s University, New — 


Orleans, La., to instructor in biology, 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, 


Otto, director of 
physical education, city. schools, Char- 
lotte, N. C., to director of physical edu-— 


cation, . Marshall, College, 
W. Va. . 


Haefner, Mrs. Joyce from pey- 


chologist, Appleton High School, Apple- 
‘ton; Minn., to Friends’ 
School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
' Hague, Dorothy, from assistant man- 
ager of cafeteria, Hahne & Co., New- 


atk, N. J., to manager of dining room, 


home ‘economics, 
‘Arts and Science, Chicago, Ill., to in- 


Harkins, Paul H., 
Preparatory School, ‘Allentown, Pa., to 
teacher of Spanish and English at Tower -_ 


| an 
New. School for Social ithe New 


Friends School, Germantown, Philadel-- 
phia, Pa., to Erie Day School, Erie, Pa. . 
Hale, Frances; from teacher, Hazle- © 
ton Senior High School, Hazleton, Pa., 


to instructor in history, High 


Rye, N. ¥. 


~ Hamlin, Madge S., from: Garden City 
School, Garden City, L. L., to primary 


- and . elementary work, Spence School, ~~ 


New York City. 
Hammerly, Jesse M., of 


home economics, ‘High. School, ‘Coving- 
_ ton, Va., to home demonstration agent, 


Blacksburg, Va. 


Hanke, Talitha, from of 
economics, Public Schools, Toronto, Can- 


-ada, to instructor in home economics, 
- MacDonald College, Quebec. . 


Hanson, Marguerite, from art 
tor, Ashland Summer School of Art, - 


Ashland, ‘Ore.; to assistant professor of 
fine: arts, 


Connecticut: New 


London, ‘Conn. 
Harden, Mary, instructor, State 


-Normal School, New Haven, Conn., to . 
_ head of social studies department, Hor- 


ace Mann School, New York City... 


Harding, Edith Vern, from ciate of 
School of Domestic 


structor in home economics, Pennsyl- . 
vania State ‘College, State College, Pa. 

‘Harding, Ruth A., from instructor in © 
clothing and interior decoration, Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Ind., to instruc- 


_ tor in home. economics, Lincoln. College, “ag 


Lincoln, Ill. 
: from ‘Allentown 


Merion High School, Ardmore, Pa. 


Harp, ‘Charles W., from assistant in 
natural. sciences, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, to instructor in sci- - 
ence, Trenton State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N: J.- 


‘Harpell, Wallace N., from teacher of 
Wooster ‘School, Danbury, 


Conn, 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
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‘to instructor in mathematics, 


Harter, Genevieve, appointed research 
secretary, Yale Psycho-Clinic, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 
Hartman, Irene, from teacher of home 
economics, Vocational School, Jackson, 
'Mich., to teacher of home economics, 


Junior High School, White Plains, N.Y. 


Hartshorne, Artie, appointed to head 


of English department, School, 


$t. Paul, Minn. 

Hass, Helen, from teacher cloth- 
ing, Spence School, New York City, to 
instructor. in art, Hanson State Teachers 


College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hasslock, Clara, from home econom- 


_ ies director, National. Soft. Wheat Mil- 
-lers’. Association, Nashville, Tenn., to 
head of the home economics department, 


Georgia State College for 
_ledgeville, Ga. 


Hatcher, Ashton, appointed assistant 
professor of education, State -Teachers 
College, Loch Haven, Pa. 


N. .C., to teacher of English, Lucy Pax- 
ton Country Day School, 
Conn.’ 


Hayes, Moesion to vocational teacher, 


New Jersey School for the Deaf,. Tren- 
ton, N. J. - 


Hays, . Genevieve, Soom critic 
and supervisor of music, Central State — 
Pleasant, 


Teachers College, Mount 
. Mich., to teacher of voice, State T each- 
_ ers. College, Springfield, Mo. | 


Hays, Lida, from teacher of shysical 


education, Hood. College, Middletown, 

-.... Qhio, to instructor in physical education, 
. . Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio.. 

 -Helgeson, Elsie O., from. supervisor. 

‘of. music and art, Public Schools, Ash- — 


‘land, Wis., to elementary supervisor of 


-- music, Public Schools, Elizabeth, N. J... 
Hembree, Samuel W., from assistant 
principal and teacher of English, High ; 
-Tenn.,. to 


teacher. of ‘High School, Eliza-. 


“School, : 


South . Harriman, . 


Jean, from Adams School, 


City. 
Hawes, Ruth B., from guintioal 
teacher, School, Swansboro, 


_ Stamford, 


Ithaca, .N. Y., 


Quincy, first grade teacher 
Public School, Greenburgh, N. Y. 


Herrington, Dorah M.., from Western 


' State . Teachers College, ‘Kalamazoo, 
Mich., to .supervisor of elementary 
teacher training, 


Hampton | Tnstitute, 
Hampton Institute, Va. nit 


_ Hertzberg, O. E., from professor of 
education, State. "Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colo., to head. of department 


educational psychology, State Teachers 


Callege, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hibbs, Esther; from. teacher of Engi 
lish, Binford Junior High School, Rich- 
mond, Va., to teacher of English, John 


Burroughs School, St. Louis, Mo. 
“Hicks, . ‘Patty I., from teacher of art, 


Miss Master's School, Dobbs Ferry, 


to teacher « “High 
Pelham, N. Y. 


Hilgenberg, 


_ of athletics, Playground Athletic League, 
‘Baltimore, Md., to. teacher of physical | 
New York 


education, Dalton’ School, 


Hill, Evelyn Mae, from ecacher of 


English, High School, Matamoras, Pa.,: 


to teacher of English, High School, Sum- 


_ mit, N. J. 


Hill, ‘Susan, teacher of 
sciences, High School, Ironwood, Mich., 


to adviser of girls, North — School, 
Moines, lowa. 


Hilleboe, Guy director 


of child development, and parental edu- 


cation, New York State Teachers Col-— 


lege, Albany, N. Y. 


‘Hillhouse, Marion, ‘from of. 
textiles and clothing, Cornell University, 
to instructor in clothing, . 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, 


Mich. 


Hinkley, Rosalind, from ‘eaten: of . 
and crafts, Mills College, Califor- 


nia, to supervisor and instructor of art, 


Clifton City Schools, Clifton, Ariz. 


Hoak, Mary E., from Buck Run Pub- - 
lic School, Buck Run, Pa., to first 


Public. Schools, Cranford, N. J. 
Hollensteiner, Mrs. Margaret, tet 


public school, Granite Falls, Minn.;, “to. 


sistant 


§chool; Monmouth, IIL. - 
Hubbell, Ida J., from grade 
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sixth grade critic oe at the State 


‘Normal College, Dillon, Mont. 


+» Holley, Carmille, from supervisor of | 
Junior high school mathematics, Kansas _ 


State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan., 
to assistant professor of mathematics, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Holter, Julia, from Franklin Public 
School, Lakewood, Ohio, to kindergarten 


teacher Adventure School, 


Hope, Mary E., from. at 
Thomas E. Murray’s home, to second 


grade seacher, Halstead School, Yonkers, 
N. 


Allan, lance. artist, 
Hartford, Conn., 
arts, Englewood School for Boys, Engle- 


. wood, N. J. . 


Houck, Katherine L., Nuteery 


‘§chool at ‘Binghamton, N. Y., to kinder- 


garten teacher in the Public Schools at 
Teaneck, N. 


Houle, Lawrence. Elmer, appointed as- 


Monmouth ‘High 


principal, 


Center School, Agawam, Mass.;. to 


teacher of art, Central ‘High School, 


Middletown, Conn. 


Hughes, Zuleika, ‘from of 
English and home economics, Central 
High School, Manchester, Tenn., to 


- teacher of home. economics, Junior High 


School, Elizabeth,:N. J. 


Hunt, Mildred, 


Huston, Vivian, from teacher a 
mathematics and Latin, High School, 


- Vermont, III, to teacher of mathematics, 


Western Illinois State Teachers ‘Col- 


lege, Macomb, 


Ingersoll, Marty, from textile expert, 
Publishing and Advertising 
-Co., New-York City, to head of home 


Norcross . 


High , 


economics department, 


Floral Park, N. Y 


Irwin, Irene I, from State Teacheis 


: College, Platteville, Wis., to third grade 


to instructor in fine” 


from teacher of S 
mathematics, Cle Elum High School, Cle. 
Elum, Washington; D. C., to instructor. 
_ in mathematics, University of ‘Wyoming, 
Laramie, ‘Wyo. 


‘NOTES. 


critic, Beate Teachers College, Mount 
Pleasant, Mich. 


Jennings, Lake Vil- 


lage, Ind., to third and fourth grade 
‘teacher, Massapequa. Elementary School, 


Massapequa, N. Y. 
Jesson, Edward Brooke, from athletic -. 


instructor at the Y. M. C. A.-of Roch-. 


ester, Minn., to fourth grade teacher at 


the Foxwood School, Flushing, N. Y. 


from instructor in. 


Job, George C., 
science, - Hawley. High School, Newtown, 
Conn., to assistant -in_ science, Albany: 


High School, Albany, N. Y. ; 
Johnson, Adelaide B., ‘from instructor _ 


‘in fine. arts, College | of William and- 


Mary, Richmond, Va., to instructor in 


fine arts; Atlantic University, — 
‘Beach, Va. . 


. Johnson, Glenn, from critic teacher in © 
physical education, University of Indi- 


ana, Bloomington, Ind., to director of. 
physical: 


education, Skaneateles High 
School, Skaneateles, 


Johnson, Mary Elise, from instructor 


‘in home economics, Hood College, Fred- 
-erick, Md., to instructor in home eco- 


Pa. 


Johnson, Wilma, from of 
English, Junior High School, Port Ed- . 
wards, Wis., to teacher of English, Jun- 


nomics, George School, Bucks County, : 


-ior High School, Highland Park, N. J. 


Johnston, Lysle E., appointed head of 


: department of social sciences, Junior and - 


enior High Schools, 
Schools, Pelham, N.Y. 


Jones, Elvira H., 
worker, . The Sheltering Arms, New 
York City, to instructor in history, Mary 
C. Wheeler School, Providence, R. I. 


Jones, Ruth L.,. from principal and ‘ 
of English, High School, Bush-- 


nell, Iil., to assistant dean of women and — 


teacher of. English, State Teachers Col-. 


lege, East Stroudsburg, Pa: 
Kaplan, Ida M., teacher of 


sciences, Grover Cleveland Junior 


High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Kauffman, Geraldine, from instructor.’ 


in mathematics, High School, Rawlins, 
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Wyo., to of 
Public Schools, East Chicago, Ind.- - 


Keepers, Naomi; from Adel Public - 
$chool, Adel, Iowa, to sixth grade, 
“te Woodmere Academy, Woodmere, N. Y. 


Keith; Laura’ B., from teacher of 


2 ‘English ‘and Latin, High School, Fedora, 
S. D., to teacher of English, High School, 
Elizabeth, Be. 


Keith, Nina B., appointed ‘tee of 


history, unior. High School, Erie, Pa. 
Kellogg, Erma, from teachér of home 


economics,.. High . School, “Woodland, 


_. Calif., to teacher of home economics, 
- Lux Institute of ‘Techaslegy, San F ran- _ 


cisco, Calif. 


_ Kennedy, Ruth, psychologist, 

Public Schools, Newark, Jj... 
Kenward, Emma, from Osage High - 
§$chool, Osage, Okla., to teacher. of 
Spanish at . North Plainfield High 


School, North. Plainfield, N. J. 


Kessler, Agnes C., from Bowling 
‘Green State. College, . Bowling Green, 


Ohio, to fourth grade teacher, -Public 


| School, Garden City, N. Y. 


. Ketcham, Emily, from. supervisor. of . 
nutrition, department of health, Syra- 


cuse, N. Y., to.consultant in nutrition, 


Bellevue-Y orkville Health Center, New 

York City, 

Ketler, Frank rom appoirited superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Berlin, N. H. 

_. Kimball, Doris, appointed director, 

Progressive 


Kincard, William A. appointed su- 


of. Montpelier ‘Public 


Schools, Montpelier, Vt. . 
King, Jeannette from instructor 


_ in personal and social hygiene, Teacher- 


Training Schools of Alabama, to instruc- 


tor in. science and health education, 
Western Kentucky College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
_ King, Marian R, from ‘outer of 
_ ‘home economics, Fair Park High School, 
Shreveport, La., to director of home eco- 

nomics, Dodd Junior College, Shreve- 
port, La. 
Kinyon, Marion. S., from Plymouth. 
Normal ‘School, Plymouth, N. 
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third grade teacher at Schoo, 
New. Rochelle, N. Y. 

Kleist, Elva M., from ‘instructor in.” 
clothing and textiles, Georgia State 
Teachers College, Athens, Ga.,. to -in- 


_structor in home economics, Senior High 


School, White Plains, N. Y 
_Klindworth, Nadyne,; from instructes 


in mathematics, Earle High» School, |. . 
Earle, Ark., ‘to instructor in mathemat- 


ics, Kinkaid School, Houston, Tex. i 
Kloha; Theodora, from teacher of 


English, Junior High. School, Salem, 
- Ohio, to teacher of English and science, 


High School, Tarrytown, N. ¥.- 


Knapp, Dorothy, to music ‘teacher, 
Morristown Junior School, 
ristown, N. J 


public schools at Pottstown, Pa., to pri--- 


mary teacher in: “Public Schools of Mill. 
burn, N. J. 


Koch, Ellen, from: of eco- 3 


nomics, High School, “Atlanta, Ga., to 


teacher of home. ‘economics, Continuation 


School, Newark, N. 


Koehring, Dorothy, from teacher, I 
linois State Normal University, Normal, - 


to teaching fellow, Yale 
New Haven,. Conn. 


Koenig, Daphne, from instructor in 
art, State. Normal School, Fredonia, 


-N. Y., to instructor in art, Senior Hig” 


School, Trenton, N. J. 


- Kohnova, Marie J., from instructor ! 
of. history, Texas State College for. 
Women, Denton, Texas, to instructor in. 
— College of Scholastics, Duluth, 

inn 


Konigmacher, Elizabeth, from 


home economics, High School, Coun-. | 
‘cil Bluffs; Iowa, to teacher of home eco-- 
nomics, High School, Bronxville, N. Y.. | 


Konnerth, Frank, from instructor in 


‘music, Buckley School for Boys, New | 
York, to instructor in music, Public |. 
Schools, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Kuehl, Ann L., from 
dancing, South St. Paul High School, 


- South St. Paul, Minn., to instructor of 


dancing, Michigan State College, East, 


Mich. 


‘Knause, Winifred C., in 
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Public School, to third grade teacher at 


the University School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kuhn, Alvin B., from John Harris 


High School, Harrisburg, Pa., to Span- 


ish and German teacher, Battin _ 


§chool, Elizabeth; N. J. 


‘Lake, Agnes E., from teacher of sci- 
ence, ‘Poughkeepsie High School, Pough- 


keepsie, N. Y.,.to teacher of science and 
~ English, Hillcrest School, Taconic, Conn. 


- Lake, . Doris. 


from instructor in 


home economics, Battle Creek College, 


Battle Creek, Mich., to instructor in 


_ home economics, State. Normal School, 
Farmington, Me. 
Lamson, Edna E., from professor of 


psychology, . Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind., to professor of child care 


and training, University: of Cincinnati, 
- Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Lane, Ellen. Mary, ‘appointed 
’ of religious education, South Congrega-. 
tional Church, Brockton, Mass. 

Lawrence, Euphemia, from teacher of . 
home economics, Winthrop. College, Rock 
Hill, S. C., to instructor in foods, Geor-.. 
State Teachers College, Athens, Ga. 
School, ‘Christian, Tl, 
perintendent of schools, Lake Forest, Il. 


Laws, Fayette, from. Danville City 
Schools, Danville, Ky.; to critic teacher 


at State Normal School, Danbury, Conn. 


‘Leach, Muriel, 


‘from instructor in 


~ physical education, Horace Mann School, — 
New York City,-to instructor in health, 


_. Teachers . College, West . Chester, 
a 


Leathers, Ruth, from oman’ in public 


_schools, Colorado Springs, Colo., to first. 


grade teacher, Wilson Teachers College, 


Washington, D. C. 


Leaverton, Sadie L., from Caldwell 


. §chool, Chatham, Ill., to first grade 
teacher in Public School, Bey, 
N. 

LeCompte, from of. 


-. women, Doane College, Crete, Neb., to 


dean of girls, Cottey sad College, 


Nevada, Mo 


Leighton, ‘Frances H., trem part- -time 
_ instructor in home economics, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, to associ- 


ate professor of home economics educa- 


fessor 


“tion, Alabama Institute, 


Auburn, Ala. 
‘Leonard, teacher of 
special classes, Public Schools, Berkeley, 


Polytechnic 


Calif., to acting dean of women, Syra- 


cuse University, Syracuse, N. 

Lepley, Ray, appointed pro- 
of philosophy and ‘education, 
Polytechnic Peoria, 


Lewis, Maude L., instructor in 


home economics, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Hattiesburg, Miss.,. to head of 


- home economics department, Sunflower. 


Junior College, Moorhead, Miss. 
Lochhead, Dema, to professor of pri- 


mary methods, ‘Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S.C, 


Lohr, R. F., froni of educa- 


_ tion, Rust College, Holly Springs, Miss., 


to head of ily Spein of education, Rust 
College, Holly Springs, Miss. 


Long, Alma, from head of ‘home eco- 


_ nomics department, Wittenberg College, 


Springfield, Ohio, to associate professor — 
of home economics, Antioch College, 


“Yellow Springs, Ohio. _ . 


Loos, Leonard E., from principal, High 
to: assistant ‘su- 


Lothrop, Mary, from high school 
carla at Marshall, Tex., to supervisor 
in Public Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Loudis, Anthony, to instructor in- 


Teaneck High School, Teaneck, 


Lubold,: Jane, from instructor of child» 
development at Teachers College, Co- 


-lumbia University, to director of nursery 
“group at the Garrett-Pickett School, re 
New York City: 


Luce, Allena, from professor of i. 
ish and’ German, ‘Kentucky Wesleyan 


College, Winchester, Ky., to teacher of 


English, Crandon Institute, Montevideo, | 
‘Uruguay. 


_ Lutz, Paul E.; to professor of history, as 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, 


D.C. 
Lyle, Jeanette, from Utica Daily 
Press, . 


Utica, N. Y., to publicity, —, | 
Columbia University. 


- 

| 


.East. Chicago, Ind., 
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_ Lyles, Victoria, to primary supervisor. 


in the: York Public Schools, York, Pa. 


Lyne, Paul R., from director of phys- 
ical education and athletics,. Rio Grande 


College, Rio Grande; Ohio, to director | 
_. of physical education, Defiance ceed 
Defiance, Ohio. 


Lyons, Adelaide, from of Eng- . 


lish, High School, Glade Spring, Va., to 
teacher of English, High Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

"Maaser, Helen, 
music, State Normal School, Potsdam, 


N. Y., to instructor in public school 
music, State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind: © 


MacBride, John, instructor. in 


industrial arts, Washington High School, 


. teacher, Baltimore 


Towson, Md. 


Mackert, Charles Leroy, to 
‘’ professor of education and hygiene, Leb- . 


anon Valley College,. Annville, Pa. 


Mangun, Vernon M., from professor 
of education, Tusculum College, Green- 


ville, Tenn., to professor of secondary | 


education, 


ham, Ala. 


Martell, Mary Josephine, 

: Hie schools at Pennsgrove, N. J., to first 
- grade teacher at the Publie School of 
. Cranford, N. J.- 


Howard College,. Birming- 


Martin, Helen E., of 
. music, high school, ‘Hicksville, Long 


land,. to assistant state “Supervisor of 
music, Dover, Del. 


Maslansky,.. Ethel, from" religious 


teacher, Kehilath Israel, New York City, 
to home economies worker, Jewish So- 


; cial: Service, Baltimore, Md. 


to instructor in history, High School, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


Mason, Esther R.; from Euthenics a 


stitute Nursery School, Vassar College; 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to Nursery School, 
Day Nursery Association, Cleveland.. 


from instructor in. - 


to industrial 


County Schools, 


‘economics, High School, 
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Tote, and English teacher at Passaic 
School, Passaic, N. J. 


Maxcy, Mabel E., from art teacher, | 


Port Arthur: Senior High School, Port. 
-Arthur, Tex., to art instructor, State 


Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 


McAllister, Anne Smith, from teacher. 
of English and public speaking, High 
School, Nazareth, Pa., to.teacher of Eng- 


_ lish, Public Schools, Greenburgh, N. Yee 


McAnn, Aida, from teacher of Eng- 
lish, Kindergarten Teachers Training 


‘School, St. John, N. B., to teacher of 


English, Dongan Hall, Dongan Hilly, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


MacArthur, Edith H., 


‘of home economics, Cornell University, 


Ithaca, N. Y., to head of department of . 


‘household: science," Oklahoma. A. & M..- 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 


McClellan, Ruth,. from assistant prin- 


cipal, Public School, Altoona, Pa., to su- - 


pervisor of speech correction, 


High. 
from in 
Burley, 
Idaho, to director of Home Manage-. 


School, Rochester, N. Y. 


McCoy, Millie, 


ment House, New Jersey College for ~ 


Women, New Brunswick, N: 


‘McDonald, Agnes, to kindergarten 
teacher at Foxwood School, Flashing, 
McDonald, Ruth, from. Ticonderoga “4 
High School; and Katonah High School, . 
Katonah, N. Y., to. French teacher .at 
Scotia High School, Scotia, N. Y. 


‘McEwen, Jeanette M.,- appointed 
teacher of psychology in Junior College - 


; and High School, Boone, Iowa. 


Mcllvain, Dorothy, from instructor |. 
- in arts, North Junior High School, Ev- - 
Mason; ‘Carleton D.,: from teacher of : 

history, High School, Salamanca, N. Y., 


erett,, Wash., to assistant. professor of - 


fine: and applied arts, Women’s College, . 
University. of Delaware,. Newark,. Del. 


McKay, Minnette, from teacher 
biology and hygiene, 


fessor and head of biology department, 
State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 


Hunter College 
High School, New York -City, to pro-. - 
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director .of elementary education in the. 


public schools of Roslyn, N. Y., and 


-recently . of the Lincoln School, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has 
., just published through the World Book 
Company a. book on The Teacher i in the 

‘New School. 
“Martha May Reynolds (PhD. 1928) 
4 been. appointed assistant to the ‘prin- 
cipal at Packer Collegiate Institute,, 


Brooklyn, N. 


_ Denton M. Alleright (AM: 1922) 
was reélected for a four-year term as 
- superintendent of schools, Rochester, Pa. 
Allen D. Patterson (A.M. 1926) has. 
been since 1926 director of junior’ high. 
school practice teaching at the State 
- Teachers College, Lock ‘Haven, Pa. 


Mayme Vv. ‘Smith (AM. 1929) 


_ in history. 
_ ‘in. September. 


the summer in attendance at the Univer- | 


sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. She 
also conducted conferences in primary 
reading with the teachers of _séveral 
counties ‘in Michigan. Her work. in the 


‘reading and speech department of Cen- A 
tral State ‘Teachers began. 
September. 


Frank R. Morey (AM. 1923) i in ‘July 
resigned his position as assistant director, 
Teachers Bureau, Department of Public - 


Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., to ‘become 
supervising principal. of the Swarthmore 
Public Schools, Swarthmore, Pa. 


G. P: Gordon (A.M. 1925) has been | 


-assigned to the Territorial Normal and. 


Training School, Hawaii, as. instructor —. 
His took effect 


Peatl A. Eader (AM. sone? is chair- 


: 
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man of the Committee on English in 


‘High Schools, Allegany County, Md. 
She is constructing a new curriculum 
under the direction of Dr. H. B. Bruner. 


W. Carpenter (Ph.D. 1926) in 
with John Rufi (Ph.D.. 
1927) will: publish through Ginn and. 
. Company about January, 1931, a book 
on The Teacher and Secondary 


Administration. 


Stella S. Center (AM. 923) in col- 


laboration with Ethel Holmes (A.M. 
- 1929) published in April through Allyn 
and Bacon Elements: 


position. 


Lillian Heilman Merritt (student 
- 1920) is elementary supervisor, Public 

Schools, Rome, N. Y. Mrs. Merritt. 
_talked in August-to the Rotary Club of 
‘Cooperstown on. the “Cardinal Objec- 
tives in Elementary Education.” She 
also spoke at the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting in Potsdam, M. 
. the primary department on reading and 
- to the intermediate section on: English; 
and to the intermediate section, central 


district of the State Teachers Associa- 


tion, in Utica, N. Y., on. “The Influence — 
of Teachers and Children’s: 


upon Learning.” 


E. H. F. Weis (AM. 1928) is Shee. 
‘ginning his ‘third. year as dean of the 


College of Music, Kansas Wesleyan 


University. Mr. Weis is president of 
Kansas State Music Teachers Associa- - 
tion. and director of. Salina Oratorio 


Society. 


 R. D. Chadwick (AM. is dean 
of Duluth” "Junior College, ‘Duluth, 
“Minn. . He published in September, 1930, 
an article in School Executives Magazine, 
__ entitled “The Financing of Inter-Junior 
College Athletics.” 
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Alice Guin (AM. is director. 


“of the School of Secretarial Practice, 
Pace Institute, Brooklyn, 


Gertrude A. Wolff. (A.M. 1928) is- 
beginning. her: third year, as director’ of 
teaching at Mesa, 


John K. Norton (Ph.D. 1926) is visit- 
ing. professor at Teachers College, Co- |. 
lumbia - University, New York City, for . 


‘the academic: year 1930-31. 


_Myrtle G. Temple (Summer ‘Sessions 


1919-1926) is teacher of household arts, 


continuation and elementary schools, - 
North Adams, Mass. ‘She . spent. the 
summer in partnership with two class- 


‘mates in the Duxbury Coffee House, 


Duxbury, Mass. 
William: R. Loring (AM. 1928) is | 


principal of the high school, Salisbury, 3 
Conn. 


Milton w. Cavethins (AM, 1927) is 


‘supervising principal of public schools, 


Tampa, Fla. He succeeded Omer Car- 
michael (A.M. 1924), who is studying . 
for his Ph.D. degree at Teachers Col-' 
lege, Columbia University. 


Robert P. Daniel (A.M. 1928) is — 


of the department ‘of education at the a 
Virginia Union University Richmond, 
Va. 


Stella M. Wiley (A.M. 1929) i is act- 


“ing director of the school of home eco-. 


Va. 


College, Buffalo, N. ‘His work is in 
large part that of reorganizing the psy- 


_ chology courses now offered. In addi- 


tion, he is director of investigation and 


_ research connected. with the 


Herteberg. (Ph.D. 1926) is head 
. of the newly created department of psy- 
chology at the New York State ‘Teachers 
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1920, 1921, 1927) president of the 
State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. A 


. mew training school has just been com- 
pleted and equipped at: great expense. 
Work ona fine new is to be. 

begun soon. 


Claribel A. Wheeler: (student 


is professor of nursing and director of 
the Washington University School of 
"Nursing. 


Herbert Ruckmick (B.S. 1928) 


recently completed an outline. of ten 
.units of work in industrial. arts for sev- 
.and eighth grades. in elementary 
"schools of the State of Washington. It 
is included in the newly adopted course 
_ of study for the elementary schools of - 
the . state. 


The work is specially or- 
ganized for use in shops of small town’ 
and rural schools. 

J. Walters (A.M. 1914). last 


| June six years of directing a codéperative 

' ‘plan of teacher training for the Univer- 
sity. of Denver. in the Denver public 
schools, to become dean of the College 


of Liberal Arts, University of Denver. 
Harry ‘Washington Greene 


Virginia State College, the most out- 


- standing state college for- Negroes 
America: Up to September 1, 1930, he 


was dean of the School . of Arts and 


Sciences, Prairie View State Normal and . 


Industrial College, Prairie View, Tex. 
Ella Hasenjaeger (B.S. 


Haven, Conn. 


Ruth A, (AM. is 


director of the intermediate group at © 
= State Teachers College, 
Edwin. L Bigelow AM. 1926), of 


~Ph.D., with Dr. 


(AM. 
1927) has” been promoted: to the direc- 
torship of the School of Education, West 


1928) is. di-. 
“rector of nurses and ‘principal of the. 
School of Nursing, Geass Henpital, New 


Vt., was on May 


superintendent of the Bennington 
‘North District, 


which includes five 
towns. in Southwest Vermont with 28 


' schools, 43 teachers, and 800 pupils. 


J. G. Unmstattd . (Summer Session 
1925) has. just finished work for his 


the University of Minnesota. Mr. Um- 


stattd taught in summer school there. Em 
Caroline A. Dyson (A.M. 1924),. for- 


merly assistant dean of women. and 
teacher of English, has recently been. 


appointed to the ‘position ‘of dean of | 
“women in the State Teachers Colley at -- 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Elizabeth Clarahan (student 1923) is 


professor of education and director of 


preparatory department at. Constanti-° 


 nople College, Istambul; Turkey. — 


Mary. L. Eaby (A.M. 1930) has been 
elected principal of the George Rass. 


school at. Lancaster, Pa. . This school’ 


has an enroliment: of 700 
pupils and 23 teachers. 

Rosalind ‘Cassidy (A.M. is 
president of Western Society of Direc- ~ 


tors of Physical Education for ‘Women 
in Colleges . and Universities ; president . 
of Pacific: Section Camp Directors 


sociation; co-author with Dr. Thomas . 
D. Wood of Teachers College of The 


New Physical Education; ‘professor and ‘ 
chairman of the department of phys-. . 
ical education, Mills College, Calif, .. 


and: co-director with Hazel Cubberley 


(B.S. 1924) of the Mills College field 


hockey and sports camp. Miss Cassidy 


published an article in the May, 1930, . 
issue of The Sportswoman on “An Ac- 


Program for Women 
1930.” 
Marjorie. Rankin (Ph.D. i990) is 2 ed- 


-ucational director of Nankai Primary 


‘She: writes: “We are starting - 


Fred Engelhardt at 


is. 

of 

or . 

ls, - 

he 

is a 

ad 

he. | 

id, 

ad 
rs 
di- 
nd . 


an experiment based on an activ- 


_ ity program in connection with Nankai 
University. 


it may go too. fast.” 


J. H. Beveridge. (A. M. 1916), super- ae 
intendent of schools at Omaha, Neb., 


just. been reélected for a term of three 


‘years, Mr: Beveridge has been super- 
-intendent in Omaha for thirteen years. 


. During that time the city has built three 


new high schools and a million-dollar 


- addition to a fourth as wel] as eleven 

_ mew grade school buildings. Mr. Bev- 

eridge is distinguished, too, by the work 

-. that- he has done in reconstructing the 
‘curricula in - ‘both high and elementary 
schools. 


. been appointed executive secretary of 
Student Organizations at Teachers Col- 
. lege to succeed Mrs. Katherine Sherwin 
_ Madison. - Miss Sober’s work ‘began on 
-. September 15. During her student days 
she was very. active in the Graduate 


of Student Organizations. . 


Paul Miller (A. M. 1922), was in 
_ charge of the visual education program 

-at the Bucknell summer session. He is - 
head: of the. science department, and 

‘rector of visual education. of school 
‘publicity, in Scranton, Pa.. 


Richard Uhrbrock (Ph.D. 1928) 
has resigned from the faculty of Cornell. 


. University to accept a position in the — 


Division of Industrial Relations in The 
Procter & Gamble. Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He will be engaged i in industrial 

research. 


"TEACHERS COLLEGE, RECORD 


“In the fall I am to start’ 
two similar classes, one in a government. 
city school, the other in the government. 
normal. The plan was to put the idea of 
an activity program across in North 
‘China. The danger now seems to be rut 


-in 1887. 
tion in rural schools, and his’ under- am 
‘graduate training in the University of 
Missouri, graduating from that institu- 


Margaret E. Sober (AM. has 


Lucile Boyd (AM. changil 
her position from. supervisor. of music, 
Delta, Colo., to the music department of 
Detroit Public Schools. 


DR. MERVIN GORDON NEALE 
APPOINTED PRESIDENT OF -@ 
THE UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO . 

Dr: Mervin Gordon Neale (A.M, 
1920, Ph.D. 1921), formerly dean of the 


-§chool of Education, University of Mis- 


souri, Columbia, Mo., has been elected 


president of the University of Idaho, ft 
Dr. Neale began hs 
duties on October 1. 


Moscow, Idaho... 


Dr. Neale was born at Moody, Mo, 
He received his early educa- 


tion with a B.S. degree in 1911. 

He was for. a.time a teacher in rural 
schools, and later became superintendent 
of schools at Platte City. and Malden; 
Mo.; director of teacher training in the 
Northwest State Teachers College at 
Maryville, Mo.;: state high school -in- 


spector. in Missouri; .and associate in 
~ Club and in close touch with the Office - 


education at Teachers College, Columbia _ 
University. He was professor of school 


- administration in. the University of Mis- 


souri in 1920-21, and taught at. the Uni- 
versity of ‘Minnesota in 1921 1922. ° 
He was president of the Association of 
Heads of Departments of Education: of 
State Universities in 1924-25, and. is-a 
member ‘of the National Education As- 


sociation, Missouri State Teachers’. As- 


sociation, and Phi Delta Kappa. 
Dr. Neale is author of numerous 


_ works on-school building programs and 


has conducted surveys and submitted re- 


ports on the building programs of public 
_ schools in various towns in Missouri. - 
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